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FLOWER  POWER 


U of  T Scarborough's  community  garden  offers  faculty,  staff  and  community  members  the  opportunity  to  get  their 
hands  dirty  while  supplying  their  kitchens  with  fruit,  vegetables,  herbs  and  flowers.  UTSC's  Michelle  Verbrugge, 
one  of  the  co-ordinators,  says  "it  builds  a real  sense  of  community." 
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BY  CATHERINE  NGAI 

“The  staff  are  the  backbone  to  the 
university,  they  are  the  glue  that  keeps 
it  together,”  said  President  David 
Naylor  at  the  Stepping  Up  Recognition 
Awards  reception  Sept.  10. 

The  Stepping  Up  awards  are  an 
annual  program  that  recognizes 
the  important  contributions  of  the 
administrative  staff  at  U of  T.  The 
awards  were  established  in  2005-06  to 
recognize  staff  who  contributed  to  one 
of  the  academic  plan’s  five  major  goals; 
enhancing  the  student  experience; 
interdisciplinary  activity;  linking 
academic  programs  to  research 
experiences;  outreach;  and  equity 
and  diversity. 

This  year’s  ceremony  brought 
together  23  individuals  and  143  group 
members  who  played  a large  role  in 
meeting  the  strategic  goals  of  the 
university. 

Going  green  and  reducing  the 
carbon  footprint  was  on  the  agenda  for 
many  departments  this  past  year.  At 
U of  T Scarborough,  the  three  members 
of  the  Paperless  Registrar  Office  Project 
worked  together  to  eliminate  the  paper 
filing  system  and  save  on  paper,  space 
and  time.  According  to  application 
developer  and  data  analyst  Michael 
Trumbull,  there  was  a file  for  each  of 
the  approximately  10,000  students  on 
campus  stored  in  two  rooms  at  the 
registrar’s  office.  The  solution  was  to 
scan  everything  and  store  it  online. 

"There  is  now  24-hour  access  for 
students  to  see  their  own  files,”  said 
Rita  Pearsall,  another  member  of 
the  team  and  Scarborough’s  associate 
registrar  and  director  of  enrolment 


services. 

At  U of  T Mississauga,  the  SEAT 
(Student  Examination  Attendance 
Tracking)  Project  was  created  to  speed 
up  efficiency  during  examinations. 

This  new  system  eliminates  the  lengthy 
registration  paper  that  invigilators  pass 
around  to  identify  each  student.  Now, 
when  a student  enters  an  exam,  his  or 
her  student  card  is  scanned  and 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Members  of  United  Steelworkers 
Local  1998  voted  Sept.  12  to  accept  the 
recently  negotiated  agreement  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  members 
casting  ballots  voted  in  favour  of  the 
agreement,  which  runs  from  July  1, 
2008  to  June  30,  2011. 

“As  a top  Canadian  employer,  the 
university  is  committed  to  creating  a 
progressive  work  environment,”  said 
Profesor  Angela  Hildyard,  vice- 
president  (human  resources  and 
equity).  “This  new  agreement  reflects 
that  intent.” 

The  new  contract  offers  union 
members  wage  increases  of  three  per 
cent  retroactive  to  July  1, 0.5  per  cent 
effective  Jan.  1,  2009,  three  per  cent 
effective  July  1,  2009  and  three  per  cent 
effective  July  1, 2010. 

It  also  offers  assistance  to  working 
parents  with  young  children. 


invigilators  can  be  assured  that  the 
student  is  actually  registered  in  that 
course. 

“It  speeds  up  efficiency,  participation 
and  the  entire  process,”  said  Johnny 
Chung,  one  of  the  chief  designers. 

On  the  St.  George  campus,  staff  at 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  revamped  its 


Beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
2009,  staff-appointed  employees  with 
dependant  children  under  the  age 
of  seven  will  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement of  a portion  of  their 
childcare  costs  in  accordance  with  a 
childcare  benefit  plan.  The  provisions 
for  parental  leave  and  primary 
caregiver/adoption  leave  have  also 
been  improved. 

Additional  benefits  changes  include 
provision  of  coverage  for  orthodontia 
and  hearing  aids,  as  well  as  inclusion 
of  physiotherapy  and  chiropractic 
treatment  as  reimbursable  treatments. 
There  will  also  be  an  early  retirement 
bridge  outside  the  pension  plan  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 

“This  agreement  not  only  improves 
our  rights  and  provides  workplace 
flexibility  on  our  terms,  it  sets  the 
stage  for  creating  a far  better  working 
environment,”  said  Alison  DuBarry, 
president  of  Local  1998,  in  a letter  to 
the  membership. 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

Learning  is ... 

what  the  University  of  Toronto  is  all  about  and  even  if  you’re 
not  a student,  there  are  innumerable  educational  opportunities 
to  enjoy  on  all  three  campuses.  Where  else  in  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area  can  one  find  so  many  esteemed  scholars  and  researchers  and 
future  versions  of  the  same,  not  to  mention  distinguished  visitors 
who  pass  through  but  stop  to  share  their  wisdom? 

You  need  only  to  glance  at  our  online  events  calendar 
(www.events.utoronto.ca)  to  see  what  I mean.  Hmmm,  let’s 
see:  In  the  next  few  weeks  alone,  former  premier  Bill  Davis  visits 
U of  T Mississauga  to  discuss  post-secondary  education;  prominent 
Canadian  cellist  Shauna  Rolston  performs  at  the  Faculty  of  Music; 
Hart  House  Theatre’s  production  of  King  Lear  opens;  and 
writer/philosopher  Umberto  Eco 
delivers  a lecture  at  UTM.  And  these 
are  merely  the  more  prominent  of  the 
lectures  and  performances  that  will 
grace  our  three  campuses. 

Throughout  the  year,  there  are  also 
numerous  lecture  series  sponsored  by 
various  departments  and  faculties  as 
a way  of  sharing  ideas  with  the  wider 
community.  For  instance,  our 
quarterly  Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin 
series  aims  to  offer  faculty  and  staff  an 
opportunity  to  hear  from  colleagues 
on  topical  issues.  Our  Oct.  8 Elections 
08  breakfast  (see  page  5)  focuses  on  the  upcoming  Canadian 
and  U.S.  elections,  with  expert  analysis  by  political  scientists 
Nelson  Wiseman,  Sandford  Borins  and  Renan  Levine.  These  are 
names  often  quoted  in  the  media,  but  how  many  of  us  ever  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  them  speak  in  person? 

There  are  many  other  engaging  series,  such  as  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science’s  new  Research  With  Impact  lectures  and  the 
Faculty  of  Music’s  Thursdays  at  Noon  performance  series.  And  we 
can’t  overlook  the  exciting  programming  done  by  many  of  our 
centres.  The  Jackman  Humanities  Institute’s  Canadian  Stories 
lecture  series  will  bring  writer  Anne  Michaels  and  film  director 
Jeremy  Podeswa  to  campus  and  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies  has  an  ongoing  slate  of  interesting  talks 
about  various  countries  and  cultures. 

There’s  a richness  here  that  we  often  overlook  or  take  for 
granted,  since  to  members  of  the  U of  T community,  excellence 
is  a fact  of  life.  This  year,  take  time  to  take  advantage  of  some 
of  our  community’s  offerings  — it’s  a chance  to  experience 
U of  T in  a different  way. 


Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 
Professor  Emeritus  Paul  Aird  is  the  winner 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Stewardship  Award, 
presented  by  Donna  Cansfield,  Ontario  minister 
of  natural  resources,  at  a Natural  History  Day 
event,  held  May  24  at  Bonnechere  Provincial 
Park  in  Renfrew  County.  Aird  was  honoured  for 
his  volunteer  contributions  related  to  Kirtland’s 
Warbler  over  the  past  30-plus  years,  not  only 
raising  public  awareness  for  this  particular 
species  at  risk  but  for  having  made  an  important 
contribution  towards  recovery  of  this  globally 
rare  bird  in  Ontario. 

ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 
Professor  Gary  Latham,  Secretary  of  State 
Professor  of  Organizational  Effectiveness,  is  the 
winner  of  the  Thomas  A.  Mahoney  Mentoring 
Award  of  the  Academy  of  Management  for  his 
lifetime  work  with  doctoral  students  from 
the  human  resource  division.  Latham  was 
honoured  during  the  academy’s  annual  meeting 
Aug.  8 to  13  in  Anaheim,  Calif.  Latham  also 
received  the  American  Psychological  Associ- 
ation’s Harry  and  Miram  Levinson  Award  for 
Exceptional  Contributions  to  Consulting 
Organizational  Psychology,  given  annually 
to  a member  of  the  association  who  is  able  to 
convert  psychological  theories  and  concepts 
into  applications  by  which  leaders  and 
managers  can  create  more  effective  organ- 
izations. He  received  the  award  during  the 
association’s  annual  meeting  Aug.  14  to  17 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Philip  Hebert  of  family  and 
community  medicine  is  the  winner  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association’s  Dr.  William 
Marsden  Award  in  Medical  Ethics,  recognizing 
a member  who  has  demonstrated  exemplary 
leadership,  commitment  and  dedication  to  the 


cause  of  advancing  and  promoting  excellence 
in  the  field  of  medical  ethics  in  Canada.  Hebert, 
author  of  the  popular  textbook  Doing  Right:  A 
Practical  Guide  to  Ethics  for  Medical  Trainees  and 
Physicians,  received  the  award  Aug.  20  during 
the  CMA’s  annual  meeting  in  Montreal. 

Professor  Evelyn  Lambe  of  physiology  is  this 
year’s  winner  of  the  Freedman  Award,  presented 
by  the  National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  and  Depression  to  honour 
outstanding  basic  psychiatric  research  by  early- 
career  scientists  who  have  received  NARSAD 
grants.  Lambe  was  selected  for  studies  of 
the  neurobiological  basis  for  the  cognitive 
symptoms  of  schizophrenia,  the  symptoms  that 
affect  thinking  and  attention.  Specifically,  she 
is  investigating  how  the  neural  circuitry  of 
attention  in  the  brain  is  modulated  by  nicotine 
and  by  other  drugs  and  neurotransmitters. 
NARSAD  made  the  announcement  Aug.  5. 

U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 
Professor  Shafique  Virani  of  historical 
studies  is  one  of  three  winners  this  year  of  the 
Book  Prize  of  the  British  Society  for  Middle 
Eastern  Studies  for  The  Istnailis  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A prize  or  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  value 
of  up  to  £10,000  for  the  best  scholarly  work  in 
English  on  the  Middle  East  published  in  its  first 
edition  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Particular 
consideration  is  given  to  books  of  sound 
scholarship  that  enhance  understanding  of  the 
Middle  East  among  a wider  readership  in  the 
English  speaking  world. 

OISE/UT 

Professor  Charles  Chen  of  adult  education 
and  counselling  psychology  is  the  recipient  of 
the  Canadian  Counselling  Association’s  2008 
Counselling  Book  Award  for  his  scholarly 
publication  Career  Endeavour:  Pursuing  a Cross- 
Culture  Eife  Transition.  The  biennial  award 
honours  the  originality  and  high  quality  of 
an  academic  and  professional  work  that  is 
considered  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  counselling  in  Canada.  Chen 
received  the  award  at  the  association’s  annual 
conference  in  May. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


Sullivan  awarded  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
medal,  nine  are  named  fellows 


BY  ANJALI  BAICHWAL 

Nine  U of  T faculty  members 
are  among  the  outstanding 
Canadian  researchers  to  be 
elected  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  — the 
Academies  of  Arts,  Humanities 
and  Sciences  of  Canada 
founded  in  1882  — and  one  is 
the  recipient  of  an  RSC  medal. 

Professor  Rosemary 
SuUivan  of  English  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Lome 
Pierce  Medal.  It  is  awarded 
for  achievement  of  special 
significance  and  conspicuous 
merit  in  imaginative  or  critical 
literature  written  in  either 
English  or  French.  A renowned 
scholar,  biographer,  poet  and 
mentor  to  young  writers, 
Sullivan  is  the  founder  of  the 
MA  creative  writing  program 
and  holds  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  literature. 

A winner  of  the  Governor 


General’s  Award  for  Non- 
Fiction,  Sullivan  has  put  her 
energies  into  promoting 
Canadian  writing  in  an 
institutional  context. 

Those  selected  fellows  of  the 
society  are  Professors  Peter 
Backx  of  physiology  and 
medicine,  Robert  Brym  of 
sociology,  Mark  Cheetham 
of  art,  Eleftherios 
Diamandis  of  pathology  and 
laboratory  medicine  and 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Morley 
Gunderson  of  the  Centre  for 
Industrial  Relations  and 
Human  Resources,  Eckhard 
Meinrenken  of  math- 
ematics, Neil  Nevitte  of 
political  science,  Sara 
Shettleworth  of  psychology 
and  Molly  Shoichet  of 
chemical  engineering. 

“The  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  is  Canada’s  senior  and 
most  prestigious  scholarly 
organization  and  we  are  so 


proud  that  these  U of  T 
scholars  have  been  recognized 
with  this  accolade,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research).  “A 
special  congratulations  goes 
to  Rosemary  Sullivan  for 
receiving  the  Pierce  Medal. 
Professor  Sullivan  is  one  of 
this  country’s  outstanding 
English  scholars  and  writers 
and  this  honour  reflects  her 
continuous  excellence  and 
leadership.” 

Election  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  is  the  highest 
Canadian  honour  a scholar 
can  achieve  in  the  arts, 
humanities  and  sciences. 
Fellows  are  selected  by  their 
peers  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing scholarly,  scientific 
and  artistic  achievement.  The 
medals  will  be  presented  and 
new  fellows  inducted  into  the 
society  Nov.  15  in  Ottawa. 
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Nuit  Blanche  features  Wildflowers  of  Manitoba 


Wildflowers  of  Manitoba  features  a geodesic  dome  with 
film  projections. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

For  one  sleepless  night  - 
Oct.  4 — Toronto  becomes 
an  artistic  playground  during 
the  all-night  arts  festival, 
Scotiabank  Nuit  Blanche. 

That  playful  spirit  and 
communal  vibe  of  the  festival 
is  embodied  in  the  exhibition 
Wildflowers  of  Manitoba  at 
the  Justina  M.  Barnicke 
Gallery  at  Hart  House. 

Wildflowers  of  Manitoba 
is  conceived  and  executed  by 
artists  Noam  Gonick  and  Luis 
Jacob  and  features  an  actor 
“dreaming”  inside  a geodesic 
dome  that  shows  queer,  erotic- 
themed  film  projections  on 
the  dome  panels. 

“Luis  and  1 took  our 
performers  and  crew  into  the 
woods  for  a week,  living  in 
my  cabin  near  Beaconia, 
Manitoba,  home  to 
Winnipeg’s  nude  beach. 

We  lived  like  hippies  on  a 
commune,  sharing  tasks, 
minimal  personal  property ... 
it  was  all  very  utopian,” 
Gonick  explained.  “The  final 
installation  offers  an  alternate 
view  of  how  we  can  organize 
ourselves,  all  seen  through  the 
visions  and  fantasies  of  the 
attendant  who  is  lounging 
inside  the  dome.  The  films 
are  a projection  of  the  live 
performer’s  aspirations  and 
dreams.” 

Barbara  Fischer,  the 

director-curator  of  the  gallery, 
said  Wildflowers  is  connected 
to  this  year’s  Sweet  Dreams 
theme  at  Hart  House. 

“To  flesh  out  the  subject 
we  chose  Wildflowers  of 
Manitoba  because  it  is  a work 
about  dreams  now  associated 
with  aspects  of  1960s  utopia, 
including  the  concept  of 
self-sustaining  architecture. 
Think  1967  Montreal  and  the 
flourishing  of  Canadian  and 
utopian  dreams.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  Canada’s 
century,”  she  said.  “It’s  about 


Province  helps 

BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

U of  T students  can  head  to 
the  bookstore  with  smiles  on 
their  faces,  thanks  to  the 
Ontario  government’s  new 
textbook  and  technology 
grant,  announced  Sept.  9 
by  John  Milloy,  minister 
of  training,  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  new  grant  will  help  full- 
time students  at  the  province’s 
universities  and  community 
colleges  pay  for  their  text- 
books and  computer  needs  by 
providing  each  of  them  with 
$150  during  the  2008-09 
academic  year.  The  grant  will 
increase 

to  $300  per  year  when  fully 
implemented. 


the  possibility  of  a great 
future.” 

The  dome  itself  is  made  of 
PVC  tubing  and  stands  10.5 
feet  tall  by  14  feet  wide.  The 
piece  premiered  at  the 
Montreal  Biennale  and  has 
screened  at  numerous  other 
festivals  including  the  Toronto 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

Academic  integrity  is  a 

central  tenet  of  academic  life 
and  is  taken  very  seriously  by 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

“Academic  integrity  matters 
from  a university  perspective 
because  we  want  to  maintain 
the  very  highest  standards 
in  terms  of  our  teaching  and 
research,”  said  Professor 
Edith  Hillan,  vice-provost 
(academic),  “but  it  also 
matters  from  a student 
perspective  because  students 
want  to  know  they  are  on  a 
level  playing  field  when  it 
comes  to  earning  their  degrees 
and  no  student  should  have 
an  advantage  over  another 
one  as  a result  of  cheating.” 

Unfortunately  sometimes 
students  do  cheat;  however, 
the  university  has  a well- 


students  with 

“The  university  is  pleased 
to  see  the  province  offer  this 
support  to  post-secondary 
students,”  said  Jill  Matus, 
vice-provost  (students).  “It 
provides  additional  recog- 
nition of  the  growing 
importance  of  a university 
education  in  society  and  to 
the  economy.” 

Students  must  be  Canadian 
citizens,  permanent  residents 
or  protected  persons  to  be 
eligible  for  the  grant.  Students 
who  have  applied  for  OSAP  for 
2008-09  will  be  automatically 
considered  and  other  eligible 
students  can  complete  a short 
online  application  form  to 
receive  the  grant. 

Applications  must  be  made 
no  later  than  90  days  before 


International  Film  Festival  in 
2007. 

“I  find  that  young  children 
and  senior  citizens  both  react 
really  powerfully  to  the  piece,” 
Gonick  said.  “I’ve  heard  many 
mothers  say  that  their  four- 
year-olds  refuse  to  leave  the 
gallery.” 


developed  framework  for 
dealing  with  cases  where 
academic  integrity  is  breached 
in  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters.  The  code 
sets  out  the  kinds  of  conduct 
that  are  considered  offences 
and  also  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  when  dealing 
with  students  suspected  of 
committing  an  academic 
offense.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  cases  are  dealt  with  at 
the  divisional  level  and  a 
variety  of  sanctions  can 
be  applied  by  the  dean, 
depending  on  the  nature  and 
seriousness  of  the  offence 
committed. 

Kristi  Gourlay,  manager  of 
the  office  of  student  academic 
integrity  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  said  as  far  as 
excuses  go,  she’s  heard  them 
all. 


textbook  bills 

the  end  of  a student’s  study 
period.  For  students  only 
enrolled  for  one  term, 
application  must  be  made 
within  the  first  30  days  of 
the  study  period. 

The  textbook  and  tech- 
nology grant  is  part  of  the 
government’s  three-year,  $1.5- 
billion  Skills  to  Jobs  Action 
Plan. 

“Today’s  students  will 
build  tomorrow’s  knowledge 
economy,  so  we  want  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  make 
sure  students  get  the  support 
they  need  to  succeed,”  Milloy 
said. 

Visit  the  OSAP  Ontario 
website  for  additional 
information  about  the  grant. 


The  installation  Wildflowers 
is  complemented  by  an 
exhibition  of  works  from 
the  1970s  called  Light-on  in 
Babyland.  Babyland  was  a 
place  on  the  Sunshine  Coast 
where  a network  of  artists 
converged  in  the  summers  to 
make  art  in  the  early  1970s. 
Babyland  pioneering  artists 
include  Michael  Morris  and 
Vincent  Trasov.  The  exhib- 
ition at  Barnicke  strives  to 
show  the  connections 
between  Wildflowers  and  this 
work. 

Gonick  lauds  Fischer’s 
choice  in  the  combination  of 
exhibitions. 

“It’s  been  said  that  it  takes 
the  passing  of  a generation  for 
ideas  to  resolve  themselves  in 
art  and  I think  that  by  teasing 
out  the  implicit  queer  nature 
of  the  work  done  in  the  60s 
and  70s  at  Babyland,  we  are 
furthering  the  dialogue  in 
that  early  body  of  work.” 


“Generally  speaking, 
offenders  tend  to  fall  into 
three  broad  categories:  the 
ones  who  honestly  didn’t 
know  they  were  doing 
something  wrong  (rare  and 


difficult  to  assess);  the  ones 
who  made  a bad  choice 
because  they  were 
experiencing  difficulties  of 
some  kind  (e.g.,  difficulties 
with  course  material,  time 
management  issues,  family 
pressures,  personal  cir- 
cumstances, illness,  etc.)  and 
didn’t  seek  assistance  from 
the  wide  variety  of  campus 
resources  available  to  students 
in  need;  and  the  ones  who  set 
out  to  cheat  deliberately, 
calculating  that  they  won’t  get 
caught,”  she  said.  “Many  cases 
involve  elements  from  all 
three  categories.” 

Gourlay  said  the  availability 
of  the  Internet,  students’ 
facility  with  computers  and 
other  technologies  have  made 
cheating  easier,  but  it’s  also 
made  it  easier  to  detect. 

If  the  offence  is  particularly 
serious  or  the  student  has 
committed  multiple  offences 
and/or  is  a repeat  offender  or 
the  student  does  not  admit 
guilt,  the  case  is  referred  to  the 
provost  with  a request  that 
charges  are  laid.  If  this 
happens,  then  the  case  goes 
before  the  university  tribunal 
and  is  heard  by  a panel  of 
three  people  — a faculty 
member,  a student  and  a 
chair  who  is  legally  qualified. 

Each  year  the  provost 


Nuit  Blanche  projects  are 
being  administered  through 
U of  T’s  new  arts  hub,  ArtZone, 
a service  organization 
that  supports  the  university’s 
arts  community.  ArtZone 
director  Jason  van  Eyk  said 
U of  T’s  participation  in  the 
event  is  vital. 

“As  a downtown  university, 
U of  T is  an  undeniable  piece 
of  the  urban  fabric.  It  is 
important  not  just  in  terms 
of  the  research  and  education 
but  also  in  terms  of  the 
cultural  assets  and  expertise 
that  we  have. 

“The  university  has  great 
strengths  in  its  arts 
community.  It  is  an  area  that  I 
think  is  still  underrepresented 
in  Toronto  and  one  that  is 
important  we  bring  to  light 
for  everyone’s  benefit. 
Meaningful  partnership  in 
Nuit  Blanche  is  just  one  way 
we  can  shine  a light  on  the 
U of  T arts  community.” 


reports  to  Academic  Board  on 
cases  of  academic  misconduct. 
In  the  last  annual  report, 
which  covered  the  2006-07 
academic  year,  781  cases  of 
academic  misconduct  were 


dealt  with  at  the  divisional 
level.  Twenty-four  cases  were 
brought  forward  to  the 
provost  with  a request  that 
charges  should  be  laid.  Of  the 
cases  that  were  heard  by  the 
university  tribunal,  six  cases 
resulted  in  expulsions  from 
the  university  and  four 
resulted  in  suspensions.  By  far 
the  most  common  offence  was 
plagiarism. 

The  code  permits  the 
provost  to  publish  the 
outcomes  of  the  cases  that  go 
before  the  tribunal  and  these 
cases  will  now  be  published 
in  the  Bulletin  (see  page  12). 
Names  will  be  withheld  and 
the  reports  will  contain  details 
about  the  charges,  some 
circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  outcomes,  such  as 
an  expulsion,  suspension  or 
recall  of  the  degree. 

“The  publication  of  tribunal 
outcomes  will  raise  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  academic 
integrity  and  remind  our 
community  of  the  seriousness 
with  which  the  university 
views  such  offences,”  Hillan 
said. 

Visit  www.utoronto.ca/ 
govcncl/pap/policies/ 
behaveac.html  to  review 
the  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters  in  its 
entirety. 


Academic  misconduct  an  ongoing  university  concern 


"Generally  speaking,  offenders 
tend  to  fall  into 
three  broad  categories  ..." 
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LECTURES  AT  THE  LEADING  EDGE 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY.  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Wednesday,  September  24 

Professor  Barbara  J.  Garrison 


Norman  Jewison  archive 
established  at  Victoria  University 


Penn  State  University,  Department  of  Chemistry 

C60  Bombardment  of  Solids:  Atomistic, 

Mesoscale,  and  Analytic  Views 

Wednesday,  October  8 

Professor  Ernest  Blatchley 
Purdue  University,  School  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Division  of  Environmental  & Ecological  Engineering 
Lagrangian  Actinometry:  Dyed  Microspheres 
for  Measurement  of  Dose  Distributions 
Delivered  by  UV  Photoreactors 

Tuesday,  October  21 

Bob  McDonald 

Host  of  Quirks  & Quarks,  Radio  Qne, 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  (CBC) 

Canadian  Science  as  I See  It 

All  lectures  begin  at  1 2:30  pm  and  are  open  to  the  pubuc. 
Wallberg  Building,  200  College  Street,  Rm.  1 16 
(N.E.  Corner  of  College  and  St.  George  Streets) 

www.chem-eng.utoronto.ca 

Ghemical  Engineering  & Applied  Ghemistry 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


How  Green  is  Our  Faith? 

A Multi-Faith  Reflection 

5 pm  Thurs  Sept  25 

Joy  Kennedy  Christian  Aaron  Levy  Jewish 

Sajjad  Sayeed  Muslim  Brian  Walsh  Pagan 

U of  T Multi-Faith  Centre,  569  Spadina  Ave 


BY  JENNIFER  PUCSLEY 

The  most  comprehensive 

archive  of  the  works  of  award- 
winning Canadian  filmmaker 
Norman  Jewison  opened  at 
Victoria  University  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Sept.  18. 
Jewison  is  Victoria’s 
Chancellor. 

The  archive  will  be  housed 
in  Victoria’s  E.J.  Pratt  Library 
and  contains  photographs  and 
publicity  materials,  papers 
and  correspondence,  shoot- 
ing scripts  and  schedules 
primarily  for  films  directed  or 
produced  by  Jewison  between 
1975  and  2003.  Materials 
related  to  the  films  Fiddler  on 
the  Roof,  A Soldier’s  Story, 
Moonstruck,  The  Hurricane  and 
others  undertaken  by  Jewison 
are  held  in  this  collection. 

“The  E.J.  Pratt  Library  at 
Victoria  University  is  one  of 
the  best  research  libraries  in 
Toronto,”  Jewison  said.  “I  am 
honoured  as  a Canadian 
filmmaker  to  place  all  my 
archives  here  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  where  they  will  be 
accessible  to  everyone 
interested  in  filmmaking.” 

The  Norman  Jewison 
Archive  was  acquired  by 
Victoria  University  in  2005 
and  has  undergone  an 


extensive  cataloguing  process. 
An  exhibition  of  material 
from  the  archive  will  be  on 
display  in  the  E.J.  Pratt  Library 
from  Sept.  19  to  Nov.  7.  Titled 
Norman  Jewison:  A Career  in 
Pictures,  the  exhibition  will 
showcase  photographs  of 
Jewison  in  action  as  a 
filmmaker,  location  shots  and 
posters  ofjewison’s  films  and 
various  shooting  scripts. 

“Norman  Jewison  is  one 
of  our  most  distinguished, 
discerning  and  creative 
graduates,”  said  Professor 
Paul  Gooch,  president  of 
Victoria  University.  “The  clear 
and  captivating  social  vision 
in  his  films  will  endure  for 
generations  and  we  are 
delighted  that  he  has  made  to 
us  the  remarkable  gift  of  his 
archives.” 

“It’s  a gold  mine  of  primary 
source  material  for  film  studies 
and  film  production  students 
and  researchers,”  added 
Robert  Braudels,  chief 
librarian  at  Victoria 
University.  “Anyone  who 
is  interested  in  film  or  is 
interested  in  anything  related 
to  producing  or  directing  a 


film  can  find  materials  in  this 
collection  to  help  them  with 
that  process.” 

The  boxed  contents  of 
the  archive  measure  more 
than  33  feet  in  length  and 
contain  more  than  1,600 
photographs  from  the  time 
ofjewison’s  birth  in  1926  up 
to  2003.  The  collection  also 
includes  materials  from  film 
projects  Jewison  considered 
but  did  not  undertake; 
documentation  and 
correspond-  ence  relating 
to  various  stages  of  film- 
making,  from  pre-  to  post- 
production; and  shooting 
scripts  marked  with  his 
notes  and  diagrams. 

The  Norman  Jewison 
Archive  will  join  more  than 
60  named  special  collections 
available  at  the  E.J.  Pratt 
Library,  which  houses 
significant  collections  on 
Virginia  Woolf,  William  Blake 
and  Northrop  Frye,  among 
others.  Records  created  by 
Jewison  up  to  1978  are  also 
held  at  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  Archives  in 
the  Wisconsin  Center  for  Film 
and  Theater  Research. 


Stepping  Up  awards 


A MUSLIM  - CHRISTIAN  DIALOGUE 


A Common  Word  Between  Us 

WITH 

Susan  Harrison,  u of  t PhD  candidate 

Imam  Hamid  SlIMI,  chair,  Canadian  Council  of  Imams 

Lois  Wilson,  former  president  with  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  Canadian  Senator 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  7 

1:10  pm  - 5:30  pm  Plenary  and  Workshops  (free) 

6:30  pm  Dinner  ($30  per  person,  $10  for  students) 

Pre-register  for  dinner  by  Sept  30:  multl.falth@utoronto.ca 

Multi-Faith  Centre,  569  Spadina  Ave 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

website  (www.facmed. 
utoronto.ca/site4.aspx) 

for  better  access.  The  website 
currently  offers  up-to-date 
news  and  events  and  academic 
information  relevant  to  staff, 
faculty  and  students.  It  also 
allows  for  easier  usability. 

The  awards  provide  “a 
unique  opportunity  to 
encourage  faculty  and  staff  to 
achieve  something  great,”  said 
Jennifer  Peng,  director  of 
development  for  the  faculty 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
project  team. 

Professor  Cheryl  Misak, 


interim  provost  and 
vice-president,  noted  the 
importance  of  the  Stepping 
Up  program. 

“When  staff  feel  pride,  the 
entire  university  benefits,”  she 
said. 

Professor  Angela 
Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources  and  equity), 
emphasized  the  value  of 
staff  contributions  to  U of  T, 
saying,  “You  have  played  a 
role  in  helping  create  an 
environment  to  support  and 
stimulate  the  community  at 
U of  T.  You  must  be  thanked 
for  your  direct  impact  on  the 
university’s  success.” 


CAST  YOUR  BALLOT 

FOR  BREAKFAST  WITH  THE  BULLETIN 

ELECTION  ‘08 

The  Bulletin's  speaker  series  offers  expert  analysis 

of  the  CANADIAN  AND  U.S.  ELECTIONS 

featuring 

' MODE^TOR  DANIEL  ATLIN 

assistant  vice-president 

(government,  institutional  and  community  relations) 

PROFESSOR  SANFORD  BORINS 

Expert  in  online  campaigning 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  2008 
Breakfast:  7:30  a.m.  to  8 a.m. 

Program:  8 a.m.  to  8:45  a.m. 

Seating  is  limited,  reserve  now!  Reservations; 


BREAKFAST  WITH 

The  Bulleiin 


PROFESSOR  RENAN  LEVINE 

Expert  in  U.S.  politics 


PROFESSOR  NELSON  WISEMAN 

Expert  in  Canadian  politics 

Bennett  Lecture  Hall,  Room  170 
Flavelle  House,  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Law 
78  Queen's  Park  Circle 

•ronto.ca  or  978-7016 


— = Parenting  for  Dads  — 

DATES: 

Thursdays:  October  2,  November  6,  December  4 
TIME:  12:00  to  1:00  pm 
LUNCH:  Free  pizza  lunch  provided! 

Nobody  gives  you  training  to  be  a father  and  kids  certainly  don’t  come 
with  a user’s  guide  or  an  owner’s  manual.  Meet  other  fathers  at  U of  T 
to  discuss  parenting  issues,  find  support,  share  experiences  and  ideas. 

FACILITATOR:  Richard  Skinulis 

Richard  is  a father  and  an  experienced  facilitator.  He  has  been  an  award- 
winning professional  wnter  and  is  the  author  of  three  books  on  parenting/ 
classroom  management  issues. 

TO  REGISTER:  Please  contact  the  Family  Care  Office  at 
family.care@utoronto.ca  or  visit  www.familycare.utoronto.ca 
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Geography  professor  uncovers  how  military 
shapes  Canadian  culture 


BY  JENNY  LASS 

While  the  Canadian 

military  seems  remote  from 
many  of  our  lives,  geography 
professor  Dehorah  Cowen 
has  shown  that  it  has,  in  fact, 
played  a major  role  in  shaping 
our  social  landscape. 

After  combing  through 
restricted  files  and  inter- 
viewing past  and  present 
policy-makers,  Cowen 
discovered  that  this  unspoken 
civilian-military  connection 
has  influenced  Canadian 
identity  for  decades,  with 
many  of  Canada’s  social 
programs  stemming  from 
the  armed  forces. 

“If  you  look  at  the  postwar 
welfare  state,  most  of  it  was 
modelled  directly  on  what 
already  existed  for  soldiers,” 
she  said. 


BY  MICHELLE  MACARTHUR 

For  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Information,  the  eternal 
question  of  what  to  do  with 
their  degrees  might  be  a 
little  less  daunting  this  fall. 
Registration  for  and  details 
about  the  faculty’s  popular  job 
shadowing  program  are  going 
online,  making  it  easier  for 
students  to  find  the  perfect 
position  to  explore  for  a day. 

The  program,  which  sends 
students  to  shadow  an 
information  professional  at 
work  for  a half  to  a full  day. 


has  grown  over  the  years, 
said  Helen  Katz,  the 
treasurer  of  the  faculty’s 
alumni  association,  who  co- 
ordinates the  program.  Katz 
attributes  its  popularity  to  the 
many  benefits  it  offers  both 
students  and  hosts. 

“[I]t’s  really  important  for 
the  students.  It  gives  them 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
full  range  of  kinds  of  libraries 
there  are  or  archival  centres  or 
what  they  can  do  with  their 
degrees,”  she  said. 

Employers  who  host 
students  also  benefit,  Katz 
added.  “These  are  people  who 
have  been  in  the  field  and 


Often  resistant  to  pro- 
gressive change,  but  driven  by 
pressing  recruitment  needs, 
military  researchers  and 
policy-makers  have  frequently 
tracked  social  change  years 
ahead  of  the  universities  and 
the  civilian  federal  govern- 
ment. Military  sociologists 
have  already  addressed  issues 
surrounding  bilingualism 
and  gender  rights  and  in  the 
1960s,  they  began  tracing  the 
growing  gap  between  urban 
and  rural  Canada;  their 
current  challenge  is  to  meet 
the  needs  of  immigrant 
recruits  and  their  sometimes 
larger  families. 

However,  according  to 
Cowen,  this  social 
progressiveness  has 
unintentionally  contributed 
to  a polarization  between 
Canada’s  rural  citizens  and  its 


have  been  able  to  take  the 
opportunity,  so  they  want  to 
give  back.  They  often  like  to 
see  what  students  are  learning 
and  see  how  it’s  different  from 
when  they  went  through.” 

And  while  students  are 
encouraged  not  to  ask  for  jobs, 
there  have  been  cases  where 
employers  have  made  offers 
or  expressed  interest  in  hiring 
the  students  should  a job 
become  available. 

Digitization  of  the  job 
opportunities  will  also  make 
the  program  more  accessible 
for  participating  students. 


who  have  lined-up  in  previous 
years  for  a chance  to  peruse 
the  manual  and  sign  up  for  a 
position  in  person,  she  added. 

Jeff  Orchard,  a recent 
graduate  of  the  faculty’s 
master’s  program,  is  the 
digitization  project’s 
developer  and  information 
architect. 

“I’m  really  looking  at  the 
people  involved  — the 
stakeholders  — and  what 
they  want  out  of  the  system. 
That  includes  the  alumni 
association,  the  information 
school  itself,  information 
professionals  who  are  going  to 
be  hosting  students  and  the 


The 
military 
has 
always 
been  part 
of  the 
Canadian 
landscape, 
as  this 
photo 
from  the 
mid-20th 
century 
illustrates. 

urban  population,  which  is 
for  the  most  part  “completely 
disentangled  from  military 
service.” 

While  young  urbanites, 
who  frequently  have  diverse 
backgrounds,  greater 
opportunities  and  liberal 


information  students 
themselves,”  Orchard  said.  “So 
how  can  we  meet  everybody’s 
priorities  and  the  goals  of  the 
job  shadowing  program  itself? 
And  how  can  we  not  just 
automate  the  job  shadowing 
program  but  introduce 
innovations  with  that 
digitization?” 

Once  the  framework  is 
in  place.  Orchard  sees  the 
possibility  of  adding  other 
features,  including  interactive 
question  and  answer  sections 
for  each  job,  as  well  as  more 
advanced  search  options  for 
both  students  and  employers. 

“Ultimately,  the  job 
shadowing  program  is  about 
discussion,  it’s  about  the 
student  having  rewarding 
discussion  about  a career 
option,  and  so  you  want  to 
make  sure  to  make  the  right 
choice,  and  if  they  have  to 
read  through  hundreds  of 
these  things,  a few  interactive 
features  would  help  them  just 
make  better  informed 
decisions,”  Orchard  said. 

Katz,  who  hosts  at  least 
two  students  per  year  at  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  library 
where  she  works  as  manager, 
said  the  job-shadowing 
program  is  a way  of  giving 
back  to  the  profession  she 
loves.  “This  [master’s]  program 
was  something  I fell  into....  It 
has  been  so  well  suited  to  what 
I do;  it  has  been  the  best  career 
choice  I could  have  ever  had. 
And  so  I want  to  give  back  too, 
it’s  been  an  important  thing 
for  me,”  she  said. 


attitudes,  have  as  a group 
become  more  educated  and 
professional,  high  school 
graduates  from  rural  and  lower 
income  families  are  often 
drawn  to  the  military’s 
promise  of  free  schooling, 
income  security  and  social 
benefits. 

This  dichotomy  has  been 
exacerbated  since  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  2001.  Cowen  noted 
that  at  one  point  within  the 
past  two  years,  “25  per  cent 
of  Canadian  soldiers  in 
Afghanistan  were  from 
Newfoundland,”  whose 
population  is  largely  under- 
employed and  accounts  for 
only  two  per  cent  of  Canada’s 
residents. 

What’s  more  disturbing  is 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Faculty  and  staff  can  enjoy 
food  for  both  stomach  and 
thought  at  the  Oct.  8 Breakfast 
With  the  Bulletin,  the  first  of 
the  popular  breakfast  series  for 
the  new  academic  year. 

With  the  Canadian  election 
looming  and  the  U.S.  election 
not  far  behind.  Elections  08  is 
the  topic  for  this  upcoming 
breakfast.  Both  the  Canadian 
and  U.S.  elections  will  come 
under  the  microscope  as  a 
panel  of  U of  T political 
scientists  offer  their  analyses 
of  the  upcoming  votes. 

Daniel  Atlin,  assistant 
vice-president  (government, 
institutional  and  community 
relations),  will  serve  as  the 
moderator  for  the  event  and 
will  share  some  thoughts 
about  election  issues  related 
to  post-secondary  education. 

Professor  Nelson 
Wiseman  of  political  science, 
an  expert  on  Canadian 
politics,  will  provide  his 
analysis  of  the  federal  election 
as  it  comes  down  to  the  wire, 
while  Professor  Renan 
Levine  of  political  science 


that  this  gap  between  the 
“haves”  and  the  “have-nots” 
has  allowed  “militarism  to 
proceed  without  a wider 
debate,”  said  Cowen,  who 
added  that  it  has  become  too 
easy  for  most  civilians  in  big 
cities  to  turn  a blind  eye  to 
Canada’s  increasing  and  more 
aggressive  military  action 
because  “their  lives  aren’t  at 
stake.” 

Cowen’s  research  is 
explored  in  her  book  Military 
Workfare:  The  Soldier  and 
Social  Citizenship  in  Canada 
(University  of  Toronto  Press, 
2008).  She  and  geography 
graduate  student  Amy 
Siciliano  are  now  further 
examining  the  links  between 
class,  race  and  security  work. 


will  offer  insights  into  the 
presidential  race  south  of  the 
border.  Professor  Sandford 
Borins,  who  teaches  both 
at  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  and  U of  T 
Scarborough,  will  add  his 
expertise  in  online  cam- 
paigning to  the  program. 

Their  presentations  will  be 
followed  by  a question  and 
answer  period. 

“We’re  delighted  to  kick  off 
our  breakfast  discussion  series 
with  such  a lively  topic,”  said 
Elaine  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin.  “Politics  offers  both 
great  theatre  and  issues  of 
substance  worth  examining 
and  we  hope  to  offer  a taste  of 
both.” 

Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin 
will  be  held  in  the  Faculty 
of  Law’s  Flavelle  House,  78 
Queen’s  Park  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  8.  There  will  be  a buffet 
breakfast  at  7:30  a.m.,  followed 
by  the  program  from  8 to  9 
a.m.  The  event  is  free  of  charge 
to  all  faculty  and  staff  but 
seating  is  limited  and 
registration  is  required.  E-mail 
bulletin@utoronto.ca  by 
Friday,  Oct.  3 to  reserve  a spot. 


Job  shadowing  gives  students 
a jump-start  to  careers 


"It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  the  full  range  of  kinds  of 
libraries  there  are  or  archival  centres 
or  what  they  can  do  with 
their  degrees." 


Professors  share  their  election 
insights  over  breakfast 
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Social  isolation  has  chilly  effect,  says  U of  T study 


BY  KEN  MCCUFFIN 

When  we  hear  somebody 
described  as  “frosty”  or  “cold,” 
we  automatically  picture  a 
person  who  is  unfriendly  and 
antisocial.  There  are  numer- 
ous examples  in  our  daily 
language  of  metaphors  that 
make  a connection  between 
cold  temperatures  and 
emotions  such  as  loneliness, 
despair  and  sadness.  Recent 
studies  suggest  that  these 
metaphors  are  more  than  just 
fancy  literary  devices  and  that 
there  is  a psychological  basis 
for  linking  cold  with  feelings 


of  social  isolation. 

Psychologists  Chen-Bo 
Zhong  and  Geoffrey 
Leonardelli  of  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management 
wanted  to  test  the  idea  that 
social  isolation  might  generate 
a physical  feeling  of  coldness. 
They  divided  a group  of 
volunteers  into  two  groups. 
One  group  recalled  a personal 
experience  in  which  they  had 
been  socially  excluded  — 
rejection  from  a club,  for 
example.  This  was  meant 
to  tap  into  their  feelings  of 
isolation  and  loneliness.  The 
other  group  recalled  an  ex- 
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perience  in  which  they  had 
been  accepted  into  a group. 
Then,  the  researchers  had  all 
the  volunteers  estimate  the 
temperature  in  the  room, 
on  the  pretense  that  the 
building’s  maintenance  staff 
wanted  that  information.  The 
estimates  ranged  widely,  from 
about  54  degrees  F to  a 
whopping  104  degrees  F. 
Here’s  the  interesting  part: 
those  who  were  told  to  think 
about  a socially  isolating 
experience  gave  lower 
estimates  of  the  temperature. 
In  other  words,  the  recalled 
memories  of  being  ostra- 
cized actually  made  people 
experience  the  ambient 
temperature  as  colder. 

“We  found  that  the 
experience  of  social  exclusion 
literally  feels  cold,”  Zhong 
said.  “This  may  be  why  people 
use  temperature-related 
metaphors  to  describe  social 
inclusion  and  exclusion.” 


In  another  experiment, 
instead  of  relying  on 
volunteers’  memories,  the 
researchers  triggered  feelings 
of  exclusion  by  having  the 
volunteers  play  a computer- 
simulated  ball  tossing  game. 
The  game  was  designed  so  that 
some  of  the  volunteers  had 
the  ball  tossed  to  them  many 
times,  but  others  were  left  out. 

Afterwards,  all  the 
volunteers  rated  the 
desirability  of  certain  foods 
and  beverages:  hot  coffee, 
crackers,  an  ice-cold  Coke, 
an  apple  and  hot  soup.  The 
findings  were  striking.  As 
reported  in  the  September 
issue  of  Psychological  Science, 
the  “unpopular”  volunteers 
who  had  been  ostracized 
during  the  computer  game 
were  much  more  likely  than 
the  others  to  want  either  hot 
soup  or  hot  coffee.  Their 
preference  for  warm  food  and 
drinks  presumably  resulted 


from  physically  feeling  cold  as 
a result  of  being  excluded. 

“It’s  striking  that  people 
preferred  hot  coffee  and  soup 
more  when  socially  excluded; 
chicken  soup  may  be  a literal 
coping  mechanism  for  social 
isolation.” 

These  results  open  up  new 
opportunities  in  exploring 
the  interaction  between 
environment  and  psychology, 
such  as  the  study  of  mood 
disorders.  Research  on 
seasonal  affective  disorder,  for 
example,  has  focused  on  the 
idea  that  lack  of  sunlight 
during  winter  results  in 
feelings  of  depression  in 
normally  healthy  people.  The 
current  study  indicates  that 
the  cold  temperatures  may 
also  contribute.  This  study 
suggests  that  raising  the 
thermostat  a bit  might  be  an 
easy  method  of  promoting 
group  interaction  and  co- 
operation in  social  settings. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Case  was  advocate  of  equity  and  diversity 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Professor  Emeritus 
Frederick  Case,  principal  of 
New  College  from  1991  to 
1996,  died  May  10  of  a heart 
attack.  He  was  68  years  old. 

Case  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  Guyana,  and 
raised  in  England.  He  received 
his  BA  from  the  University  of 
Hull  in  1965  and  his  MA  from 
Leicester  University  in  1968, 
the  same  year  he  came  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  a 
lecturer  in  French  at  New 
College. 

In  1970  Case  received  an 
external  doctorate  from 
Universite  de  Lille  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
professor,  progressing  through 
the  ranks  to  full  professor  in 
1980.  He  served  in  several 
capacities  in  the  Department 
of  French,  as  graduate 
secretary,  associate  chair 
(graduate  studies)  and  as  chair 
from  1985  to  1990. 

An  excellent  under- 
graduate teacher.  Case  was 
also  an  inspirational  graduate 
thesis  supervisor,  supervising 
33  doctoral  students  and 
acting  as  co-supervisor  and 
examiner  for  countless  more. 
An  active  researcher,  with  five 
books  and  scores  of  articles  to 
his  credit,  he  also  did  much  to 
ensure  that  French  programs 
made  room  for  the  literature 
and  culture  of  la  francophonie 
— most  notably  that  of  north 
and  west  Africa  and  the 
Caribbean. 

At  New  College,  he  helped 
pioneer  interdisciplinary 
studies  and  played  a 
predominant  role  in  the 


founding  of  two  programs  — 
African  studies  in  the  1970s 
and  Caribbean  studies  in  the 
1990s.  As  principal  he  saw 
these  and  other  programs 
grow.  He  also  implemented 
new  initiatives  that  enabled 
the  college  to  expand  its 
co-curricular  activities  and 
student  services  significantly. 

Case  had  been  at  New 
College  for  23  years  before 
becoming  its  principal  in  1991 
and  came  to  the  position  with 
a clear  sense  of  what  gave  the 
college  its  distinct  character. 

“We  as  faculty  members 
tend  to  be  diverse  in  our 
backgrounds,  in  terms  of 
disciplines  and  in  ethnicity. 
There  is  also  a great  diversity 
among  the  students,”  he  told 
The  Bulletin  shortly  after  his 
appointment.  “There’s  an 
atmosphere  here  in  which 
most  people  would  feel 
comfortable  whether  they’re 
from  small-town  Ontario, 
Hong  Kong  or  Trinidad.” 

In  the  broader  U of  T 
community.  Case  was  an 
influential  participant  in  the 
founding  of  the  Transitional 
Year  Program,  designed  to 
improve  university  access  for 


marginalized  communities, 
and  personally  did  much  to 
encourage  students  of  poor 
and  immigrant  backgrounds 
to  come  to  university  and, 
once  there,  to  succeed.  As 
well  he  frequently  acted  as 
an  adviser  to  university 
administrators  on  race 
relations,  employment  equity, 
aboriginal  students  and 
overseas  exchanges. 

Case’s  lifelong  pursuit  of 
equity  and  diversity  did  not 
stop  at  U of  T.  He  worked 
on  race  relations  and  black 
education  with  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education,  on 
human  rights  education 
with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education,  on  native  students’ 
access  to  higher  education  at 
the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  and  as  a trustee  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  in 
the  wake  of  the  controversial 
Out  of  Africa  exhibition.  From 
1998  to  2006  he  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Centre  for  Victims 
of  Torture. 

“In  a college  that 
proclaims  as  its  mission  the 
study,  pursuit  and  advocacy 
of  equity  and  diversity,”  said 
Professor  David  Clandfield, 
a colleague  and  friend,  “his 
work  stands  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  share  those 
principles,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  countless  young  people 
whose  lives  were  touched 
and  enriched  by  his  deep 
compassion  and  commitment 
to  their  cause.” 

A celebration  of  Case’s  life 
will  be  held  Sept.  27  at  New 
College’s  Wetmore  Hall  from 
11  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
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Judith  Wolf  son, 
vice-president 
(university  relations) 


Judith  Wolfson  is  U ofT’s  vice-president  of 
university  relations.  She  joined  the  university 
in  July  2006  after  eight  years  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  ofinterac 
Association/ Acxsys  Corporation.  She 
previously  served  as  a lawyer,  social  worker 
and  deputy  minister  for  the  provincial 
government. 

1.  Favourite  places  to  hike? 

Bruce  Trail  and  the  Beaver  Valley. 
Although,  hikes  near  Tofino  on 
Vancouver  Island  are  great,  too. 

2.  How  did  your  background  in 
government  prepare  you  for 
the  challenges  of  your  current 
job? 

In  government,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
breadth  of  issues  you  have  to  deal  with 
and  a constant  requirement  for  creative 
solutions  and  balancing  priorities.  This 
is  very  similar  to  the  day-to-day  require- 
ments of  my  current  position. 

3.  How  did  you  manage  the 
challenges  of  balancing 
career  and  family? 

I had  a five-week-old  when  I started  law 
school  and  I had  my  second  child  the 
morning  after  I was  called  to  the  bar!  My 
husband  has  a photo  of  me  on  that  day. 


in  profile,  at  his  office.  That  photo  is  not 
allowed  in  the  house. 

I had  lots  of  support  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  three  healthy  kids.  I had 
to  develop  juggling  expertise  without 
having  it  turn  into  a circus. 

4.  What  attracted  you  to  your 
two  fields  of  interest,  law  and 
social  work? 

I grew  up  in  an  environment  where  the 
most  important  value  — explicitly  — 
was  to  make  a difference.  My  parents 
had  lived  internationally  and  we  all 
knew  how  lucky  we  were. 

Law,  social  work,  public  service  and 
even  business,  my  choices  of  profes- 
sions, had  to  do  with  wanting  to  address 
important  issues  facing  all  of  us. 

5.  Favourite  place  to  relax  on 
campus? 

I think  the  UC  Quad  is  a pretty  special 
spot. 

6.  Describe  one  personal  item 
you  have  in  your  office. 

It  is  a hand-coloured  aquatint  by  James 
Gillray  from  1798  entitled  Juge  du  Paix 
(Justice  of  the  Peace).  He  looks  like  a real 
scoundrel  — and  probably  was! 


7.  If  you  could  be  anywhere 

right  now,  where  would  it  be? 

Paris.  The  Marais  district.  It  is  the 
most  romantic  city  in  the  world  and  a 
magnificent  walking  city,  even  in  the 
rain. 


8.  Favourite  place  to  vacation? 

France.  Visiting  markets,  vineyards, 
gorgeous  wine,  gorgeous  food. 

9.  Favourite  all-time  snack? 

Great  chocolate. 

10.  What  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up? 

I’ve  done  five  careers ...  so,  I guess  the 
sixth  will  be  to  go  back  and  be  a student. 
That  is  exactly  what  I want  to  be  when  I 
grow  up  — a student. 
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Professor  Jon  Ween  of  neurology  (right),  a scientist  at  Baycrest,  looks  on  as  a patient  is  tested  using  Ween's  new 
neurocognitive  assessment  tool. 

New  tool  to  change  the  way 
we  treat  stroke,  dementia 


UNDER 

UofT  pro5 

Stimulating  a ( 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

There  are  few  things  more 
frightening  than  losing  your  memory. 

And  so  as  Ontario  prepares  for  a 
doubling  of  its  senior  population  over 
the  next  two  decades,  researchers  at 
Baycrest,  one  of  U of  T’s  fully  affiliated 
teaching  hospitals,  are  working  to 
develop  innovative  products  aimed  at 
improving  the  brain  health  of  aging 
adults. 

One  of  those  products  is  a clini- 
cal assessment  tool  that  is  set  to 
revolutionize  the  way  people  with 
cognitive  dysfunctions  are  medically 


The  tablet 
assesses  cognitive 
function  across 
a number 
of  domains. 


assessed  and  understood.  It  is  the 
creation  of  Dr.  Jon  Ween,  a scientist 
with  the  Kunin-Lunenfeld  Applied 
Research  Unit  (KLARU)  and  assistant 
professor  of  neurology  at  U of  T. 

The  tool  is  a small  computer  tablet 
called  INCAS,  for  integrated  neuro- 
cognitive assessment  system.  It  has 
been  used  on  hundreds  of  stroke  and 
multiple  sclerosis  patients  so  far, 
ranging  in  age  from  the  late  20s  to  100 
years. 

The  tablet  assesses  cognitive  function 
across  a number  of  domains.  These 
include  frontal  lobe  (attention  and 
concentration),  left  hemisphere 
(language)  and  right  hemisphere 
(interspatial  function  and  posterior 
memory  function),  allowing  it  to  give 
a general  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
patient’s  cognitive  and  brain  health. 

“Right  now  it  is  used  mostly  with 


stroke  patients  but  it  works  with  any 
kind  of  cognitive  dysfunction  such 
as  dementia,  traumatic  brain  injury, 
multiple  sclerosis  and  so  on,” 

Ween  said. 

The  patient  is  put  through  a series  of 
tests  using  the  tablet.  Then  clinicians 
look  at  the  pattern  of  deficits  across 
all  the  different  tasks  and  that  helps 
determine  where  in  the  brain  a stroke 
has  occurred,  based  on  indicators  of 
declines  in  function.  The  tablet  scores 
all  this  automatically  for  each  test. 

“One  in  three  patients  over  65  will 
suffer  a stroke  or  dementia  or  both,” 
Ween  said,  adding  that  it  may  turn  out 
that  a lot  of  what  we  used  to  consider 
just  normal  aging,  getting  slower  and 
more  forgetful,  may  more  likely  be  a 
combination  of  stroke  changes  and 
dementia  changes  in  the  brain. 

“The  benefit  to  society  is  trying 
to  identify  those  things  as  early  as 
possible  and  intervene  so  you  can  start 
to  rehabilitate  early.  Right  now,  the 
rehabilitation  process  is  mostly  after 
people  have  had  an  identifiable  stroke.” 

Ween  said  INCAS  is  a comprehensive 
tool  that  is  being  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  programs  at  Baycrest’s  Brain 
Fitness  Centre. 

He  hopes  that  this,  the  foremost 
assessment  product  in  development 
at  the  centre,  will  soon  become 
something  physicians  and  other 
clinicians  will  be  able  to  easily 
purchase  and  use  in  their  offices. 

“I  could  have  this  in  the  hands  of 
clinicians  and  usable  within  a year 
if  I had  the  resources  to  do  that,”  he 
said.  “We  are  excited  to  establish 
relationships  with  industry  partners 
to  move  this  along  to  the  next  stage, 
which  might  make  some  of  this  stuff 
proprietary,  but  we  don’t  have  any 
plans  for  that  right  now.” 

INCAS  is  built  on  an  open-source, 
non-proprietary  platform  called 
Linux  and  is  still  in  the  early  stages 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 


of  development. 

“Potentially,  there  is  a huge  market.  I 
mean,  if  every  third  person  over  65  is 
going  to  have  some  kind  of  cognitive 
impairment,  that’s  going  to  turn  out  to 
be  something  on  the  order  of  300,000 
of  Canadians  suffering  from  these 
kinds  of  impairments,  as  the  Canadian 
population  over  65  will  more  than 
double  by  2031.  The  need  for  a tool  like 
ours  will  be  huge  in  the  next  10  years.” 


As  one  would  expect  at  a university, 
the  brain  is  essential  to  Dr.  Andres 
Lozano’s  research.  But  Lozano,  a 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
is  being  literal  when  he  says  this.  His 
groundbreaking  work  takes  him  inside 
unexplored  areas  of  the  brain  asso- 
ciated with  depression  where  he 
stimulates  them  using  an  electric 
current  as  a way  to  combat  severe  cases 
of  depression,  a method  known  as  deep 
brain  stimulation. 

His  research  team  at  Toronto  Western 
Hospital  has  demonstrated  that  by 
targeting  an  area  of  the  brain  known  as 
the  subcallosal  cingulate  gyrus  with  an 
electrical  current,  the  area  which  is 
generally  known  to  be  hyperactive  in 
patients  with  depression  can  be  reg- 
ulated. The  result?  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
study  patients  showed  a reduction  in 
symptoms  by  more  than  50  per  cent 
after  12  months  and  half  of  these 
patients  went  into  remission. 

Deep  brain  stimulation  involves 
placing  electrodes  in  a brain  circuit  to 
alter  its  function.  The  stimulation  is 
delivered  to  either  drive  under- 
performing  circuits  or  suppress  the 
activity  in  abnormal  brain  areas.  It 
works  the  same  way  as  a pacemaker. 
The  entire  system  is  under  the  skin.  A 
cable  goes  up  through  the  neck  to  the 
skull  and  is  not  disruptive  to  patients. 

“We  placed  electrodes  in  this  area  in 


Mental  health  services  at  hand  for 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

We  hear  a lot  about  how  stressful  this 
time  of  year  can  be  for  students,  but 
university  staff  and  faculty  face  a lot  of 
pressure  each  fall,  too,  as  the  workload 
increases  and  deadlines  loom. 

The  University  of  Toronto’s  health 
and  well-being  programs  and  services 
office  is  here  to  help  employees  face 
their  workplace  challenges  head-on 
and  to  try  to  avert  any  crises  before 


they  happen. 

The  office  was  created  by  Professor 
Angela  Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources  and  equity),  in  2003 
to  integrate  services  for  employees  and 
managers  in  addressing  sick  leave, 
long-term  disability,  occupational 
health  issues,  workplace  injuries 
and  workplace  accommodation  for 
employees  with  disabilities. 

“Job-related  stress  ever5nvhere  is  on 
an  increase  and  that  certainly  was 
noted  in  our  employee  satisfaction 
survey  for  both  faculty  and  staff,” 
Hildyard  said.  “While  much  of  what 
the  office  of  health  and  well-being 

services  does  focuses  on  individuals 
who  have  mental  health  issues, 
in  a sensitive  and  positive  way,  I 
think  the  other  piece  of  that  is 
promoting  a general  sense  of 
wellness. 

“It  is  this  positive  sense  of 
wellness  that  I think  is  what 
any  good  employer  should 
focus  on.  We  want  to  create 
policies  and  expectations  that 
support  individuals  before  they  hit 
a crisis  point.” 

Myra  Lefkowitz  manages  the 
health  and  well-being  office  and  says, 
“It  is  really  important  for  people  to 
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irams,  research  address  challenges  of  depression, 

dementia  and  workplace  stress 


cure  for  depression 


20  patients  and  we  turned  on  the 
stimulating  devices  and  found  that  we 
could  indeed  turn  down  the  activity 
of  this  abnormal  area  in  the  brain 
and  this  translated  in  a large  number 
of  patients  to  a lifting  of  their 
depression,”  Lozano  said. 

His  previous  study  had  looked  at 
six  patients  over  a six-month  period. 
Lozano’s  newest  research  has  more 
patients  and  provides  results  after  a 
full  year  of  deep  brain  stimulation. 

“This  tells  us  that  the  results  are  not 
just  achievable  but  also  sustainable 
and  this  is  important  because  many 
therapies  in  depression  are  transient, 


said  Lozano,  Canada  Research  Chair  in 
neuroscience  and  inaugural  Ron  Tasker 
Chair  in  Stereotactic  and  Functional 
Neurosurgery  at  the  University  Health 
Network. 

Depression  is  a common  disorder 
and  a leading  worldwide  cause  of  years 
lived  with  disability.  While  treatment  is 


often  effective,  approximately  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  sufferers  — a significant 
subgroup  — continue  to  be  severely 
disabled  despite  adequate  trials  of 
antidepressant  drugs,  psychotherapy 
and  electroconvulsive  therapy.  For 
these  patients  with  treatment-resistant 
depression,  the  illness  is  a lifelong 
disorder.  Deep  brain  stimulation  is 
used  for  those  who  have  exhausted  all 
other  options  such  as  drug  therapy, 
cognitive  or  behavioural  therapy  and 
electroconvulsive  therapy. 

“These  patients  are  extremely 
disabled,  most  don't  leave  the  house. 
They  are  suffering  with  emotional  pain 
and  there's  a very  high  suicide  rate.” 

The  technique  to  treat  depression 
was  developed  in  Toronto  five  years 
ago. 

“We’re  able  to  dial  the  activity  of  a 
brain  circuit  up  or  down.  The  patients 
are  given  a controller  very  much  like 
the  remote  control  for  your  television. 
You  can  adjust  the  volume,  or  in  this 
case  the  intensity,  of  how  much 
current  is  delivered  into  the  brain.  So 
if  there  was  a side  effect,  we  can  turn 
it  down  or  off;  it’s  adjustable.” 

Six  of  his  patients  who  have  gone 
into  remission  are  now  back  at  work. 
Lozano  said  many  of  them  haven’t 
worked  in  six  or  seven  years. 

“It’s  really  been  transformative  in 
their  lives.  They’ve  been  able  to 
reintegrate  into  society  and  into  their 
families.” 


University  employees 


understand  that  a diverse  workforce 
includes  mental  and  physical  health 
and  ability.”  She  said  U of  T’s 
partnership  with  the  Centre  for 
Addiction  and  Mental  Health  (CAMH) 
supports  this  diversity. 

“The  CAMH  partnership  is  really 
about  knowledge  transfer.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  together  people  who 
do  research,  practitioners,  the  users, 
as  well  as  the  administrators,  to  create 
forums  for  people  to  mix  so  that  we  can 
educate  each  other  about  what  is 
important  and  what  needs  to  be  done.” 

One  of  these  forums  is  an  ongoing 
seminar  series.  Mental  Health  in  the 
Workplace.  The  next  session  in  the 
series  is  called  Physical  Activity  and 
Mental  Health:  Bringing  Physical 
Activity  Into  the  Workday,  slated 
for  Oct.  1 at  the  Organizational 
Development  and  Learning  Centre. 

(For  more  information,  e-mail 
mh&wk@camh.net  or  call  416-946- 
0537.) 

Lefkowitz  said  most  of  the  work 
her  office  does  is  one-on-one.  “A  big 
majority  of  it  is  staying  in  touch  with 
employees  while  they  are  away  from 
the  workplace,  because  the  research  is 
clear  that  the  longer  you  are  away  from 
work,  the  harder  it  is  to  return.  What 


we  try  to  do  is  bring  people  back  before 
they  are  100  per  cent  so  they  can 
gradually  return  to  their  pre-disability 
expectations  and  hours.” 

Her  staff  work  as  liaisons  between  the 
individual  and  his/her  manager  but  do 
not  provide  counselling  per  se.  For 
counselling,  they  rely  on  the  non- 
profit off-site  organization  Family 
Services  Employee  Assistance  Program 
(FSEAP).  U of  T partnered  with  FSEAP 
eight  years  ago  to  provide  employees 
with  confidential  counselling  services 
and  to  promote  workplace  health. 

(Call  1-800-668-9920  or  e-mail 
help@fseap.com  for  e-counselling.) 

“The  counselling  service  is  well 
utilized  and  has  grown  significantly 
over  the  last  eight  years  due  to  a 
number  of  factors  — a big  one  likely 
being  the  trust  we’ve  built  over  that 
time  with  the  confidentiality  and 
professionalism  of  our  service,”  said 
Debbi  Gordon,  the  workplace  con- 
sultant and  U of  T liaison  at  FSEAP.  “It 
is  almost  all  face-to-face  counselling, 
although  we  do  offer  phone 
counselling  and  e-counselling  as  well. 
We  try  to  make  ourselves  as  accessible 
as  possible.” 

Visit:  www.hrandequity. 
utoronto.ca/support/EFAP.htm 
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Sam  Minsky  (left),  Helen  Slade  and  Victor  Likwornik  are  among  the  U of  T 
professionals  working  to  ensure  students  receive  mental  health  services. 

A collaborative  approach 
to  student  mental  health 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

For  many  students,  making  the 
transition  to  university  can  be  very 
challenging  and  for  most  students,  this 
transition  coincides  with  a stage  of  life 
where  mental  health  issues  often  first 
manifest.  Early  identification  of  a 
problem  is  key  to  achieving  positive 
health  outcomes  and  supporting 
student  success. 

Faculty  and  staff  are  often  in  a 
position  to  identify  early  on  those 
students  who  may  be  struggling  with 
emotional  and  psychological  problems. 
That’s  the  premise  behind  a panel 
being  held  during  Mental  Illness 
Awareness  Week  next  month.  Faculty 
and  staff  have  been  invited  to  engage 
in  a discussion  about  the  need  for  a 
collaborative  approach  to  mental 
illness  in  support  of  student  success. 
The  Oct.  7 session  will  feature  a 
general  discussion  about  anxiety  and 
depression  and  how  these  can  manifest 
in  a student’s  academic  performance. 
More  than  60  people  have  already 
signed  up  to  attend  the  two-hour 
long  discussion. 

The  goal,  said  Helen  Slade,  co- 
ordinator of  student  retention  services, 
is  to  create  greater  awareness  among 
staff  and  faculty  around  the  key  role 
they  are  able  to  play  in  supporting 
students  with  mental  illness.  The  panel 
will  also  focus  on  responding  to  mental 
health-related  issues  and  the  campus 
resources  available. 

Judy  Vorderbrugge,  the 
community  health  co-ordinator  for 
health  and  psychiatric  services,  said  a 
critically  important  piece  of  the  health 
promotion  work  at  U of  T is  bringing 
communities  together  to  allow  for 
sharing  knowledge  and  capacity 
building.  The  panel  she  has  organized 
also  aims  to  build  partnerships  that 
will  contribute  to  a stronger  and  more 
easily  accessed  network  of  support 
across  the  campus  for  students  with 
mental  illness. 

“Faculty  and  staff  are  frequently  the 
first  contact  with  students  so  the  better 
their  knowledge  is  of  the  situations 


students  might  face  and  the  resources 
that  are  available  to  them,  the  better 
that  we  are  able  to  direct  our  students 
to  the  supports  they  may  need,”  said 
Slade.  She  said  that,  in  some  cases, 
faculty  and  staff  will  consult  with  her 
when  they’re  concerned  about  a 
student  and  wondering  how  to  best 
provide  support. 

“For  many  of  them  it’s  a first  time 
away  from  home.  Those  travelling  here 
find  themselves  in  an  environment 
very  different  from  what  they’re  used 
to.  They’re  not  noticed  immediately 
if  they’re  missing  from  their  classes. 
They’re  away  from  their  parents,  many 
for  the  first  time  without  family.  Many 
are  international  students  having  to 
adapt  to  a new  country  and  culture,” 
said  Sam  Minsky,  director  of  the 
counselling  and  learning  skills  services 
and  another  panellist.  “When  a 
student  has  severe  enough  issues 
around  depression  or  anxiety  there  are 
resources  and  support  available  and  in 
some  cases,  accommodations  that  may 
be  made  for  the  student.” 

Panellist  Victor  Likwornik, 
psychiatrist-in-chief  for  the  university’s 
psychiatric  service,  said  depression, 
anxiety  and  ADHD  (attention  deficit 
hyperactivity  disorder)  are  among  the 
most  common  mental  health  problems 
seen  at  the  service. 

“Over  the  last  10  years,  the  number 
of  students  we  see  at  the  service  has 
doubled,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of  students 
have  anxiety  about  social  situations, 
particularly  presentations,  and  some  of 
them  can  fail  a course  because  of  this. 
Some  students  choose  courses  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  being  able  to  avoid 
presentations.  If  a TA  or  professor  can 
identify  that  anxiety  is  affecting  a 
student’s  academic  performance  early 
on  and  refer  them  to  the  appropriate 
resources,  it  can  make  a huge  difference 
for  the  student  and  their  potential  to  be 
academically  successful.” 

For  more  information  on  mental 
health  services  and  support  visit: 
www.studentlife.utoronto.ca/ 
A-Z.aspx. 
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CHINESE  ACUPUNCTURE  AND  HERBAL  CLINIC 


Pain  Relief,  Arthritis 

Infertility,  Menopause,  Menstrual  Problems 
Male  Problems 
Depression,  Stress,  Insomnia 
Migraine  Headache 
Allergies,  Asthma,  Sinusitis 
Skin  Problems 

High  Blood  Pressure/  Cholesterol 

Diabetes 

Fatigue 


FREE  CONSULTATION 

MOST  GROUP  INSURANCE  COVERS 


Acupuncture,  Chinese  Herbs,  Cosmetic  Acupuncture,  Reflexology,  R.M.T, 

Dr.  Chao  Wang  Dr.LeiCao  Dr.YanliCao 

C.M.D.,M,Sc„Dr.Ac.,Ph.D.  C.M.D.,  Dr.Ac.  CM.D.,Dr.Ac. 

• From  a family  with  4 generations  practicing  Chinese  Medicine 

• Trained  in  Chinese  & Western  medicine  with  over  20  years  clinical  experience 

• Board  Directors  of  Chinese  Medicine  St  Acupuncture  Association  of  Canada 

• Authors  of  over  40  published  medical  science  papers 

Bail’.wst  '•trec'l 
To'O.nco  M2R  2A'. 
Toi:('nfc)227-ib«C. 


9J2  Untfvjrst  .STrfot 

Toronto  MSR  3GS 
iPt.'Ut,  riOVl-sf. 


Casvrhra  Rd. 
f/.!ssij-.-Jugal.bK1B6 
M "JOSiJ/b  8283 


www.chinesehealthway.com 


Professional  Family  Footcare 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOnCS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN:  CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : ILIGHTI.  AT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  .dt®  ■ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E- Suite  407  416-214-4697 

Across  St  Michael 's  Hospital 

Ortho  tics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


She  Said 


Carnivals,  teenagers  and  junk  food 


BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 

Some  fantasies  are  so  elusive  that  we  are 
prepared  never  to  fulfil  them.  Most  of  us,  in 
spite  of  our  aspirations,  remain  content  never 
to  swim  with  the  giant  squid,  wear  St.  Edward’s 
crown  or  swing  a golf  club  on  the  bright  side 
of  the  moon.  Yet  these  specific  unattainable 
dreams  can  remain  as  beacons  of  wishful 
longing  that  keep  us  amused. 

Even  modest  dreams  may  go 
unrealized.  As  both  a vegetarian 
and  a devotee  of  the  carnival,  1 
aspired  to  merge  these  two 
passions  in  the  act  of  eating 
a veggie  corn  dog  pulled  fresh 
from  the  deep  fryer.  Watching 
the  hardcore  carnival  carnivores 
enjoying  these  meals  on  a stick 
every  year  at  the  carnival  only 
refreshed  my  longing. 

So  1 was  beyond  jubilation 
when  my  dream  came  to  pass  this 
summer.  Was  it  granted  by  the 
volition  of  some  deity  or 
remarkable  luminary?  No  indeed,  it  was  by  the 
goodwill  and  fearlessness  of  a teenager. 

He  was  a lad  as  unremarkable  in  appearance  as 
one  could  imagine.  If  you  had  seen  him  on  the 
subway  or  passed  him  on  the  street  you  might 
just  have  thought.  Darned  teenager.  Yet  in 
manning  the  Super  Corn  Dog  booth  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  all  by  himself  he 
showed  the  composure  of  a gentleman  and  the 
easygoing  spirit  of  a man  comfortable  with  his 
lot  in  life. 

As  a bit  of  background  I should  add  that  this 
extraordinary  teenager  was  discovered  by  my 
co-worker  Diana,  who  knew  about  my  passion. 
On  a previous  visit  to  the  CNE,  she  engaged  our 
young  hero  in  a discussion  about  the  variety 
of  foods  that  could  be  battered  and  fried  and 
learned  of  his  willingness  to  fry  just  about 
anything  in  corn  dog  batter. 

When  she  told  me  of  her  conversation,  we 
hatched  our  plan.  My  dream  began  to  look 


remarkably  like  reality. 

That  fruitful  day  we  both  came  prepared  — 
Diana  with  a chocolate  cream  egg  and  I with  a 
package  of  frozen  veggie  dogs.  It  was  still  early 
in  the  carnival  day  and  so  there  were  only  a few 
other  customers  queuing  up  for  the  standard 
fare.  When  it  came  our  turn,  Diana  asked  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  put  our  offerings  to  his  fryer 
test. 

You  must  imagine  that  at  this  point  I was 

close  to  euphoric.  As  a vegetarian 
for  some  nine  years  and  a carnival 
fancier  for  many  more, 

I had  longed  to  merge  my 
herbivorous  lifestyle  with  my 
cravings  for  real  carny  cuisine. 

The  young  man  no  more  shrugged 
at  our  suggestion  to  make  an 
unauthorized  fry  test  than  a test 
pilot  would  balk  at  the  chance  to 
fly  the  latest  jet  fighter.  He  firmly 
took  the  health-food  sausages  and 
within  minutes  transformed  them 
into  proper  carnival  fare  — veggie 
corn  dogs.  The  cost  for  this  dream- 
fulfilling  feat?  Not  a cent  — although  he  was 
certainly  paid  in  gratitude. 

I came  away  from  this  exhilarating  experience 
fully  sated  and  with  a new  respect  for  our 
teenage  accomplice.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this 
fresh  and  somewhat  anarchic  teenage  attitude 
could  do  much  to  improve  our  lives  in  general. 
Imagine  if  such  teenagers  were  employed  not 
only  in  corn  dog  booths  but  also  in  banks, 
government  offices  and  other  dreary  places 
where  bored  or  jaded  adults  can  squelch  a 
creative  new  idea. 

With  this  in  mind,  don’t  be  too  unkind  or 
censorious  when  you  meet  these  teenagers 
on  the  street,  on  public  transit  or  even  in  the 
classroom.  Their  flexibility  and  creativity  could 
change  your  world. 

Cflz  Zyvatkauskas  is  a UofT  history  student  who 
doubles  as  designer  of  the  Bulletin.  She  shares  this 
space  with  Paul  Fraumeni. 


The  author;  the  corn  dog 


150  HARBORD  STREET  (between  Major  and  Brunswick) 

A two-floor  gostropub  featuring  CANADIAN  MICROBREWED  BEERS 
• Second  floor  available  for  PRIVATE  FUNCTIONS  for  up  to  60  people 
• Second  floor  has  an  A/V  setup 
for  computer  presentations  or  slide  shows 
PERFECT  FOR  AN  OFF-SITE  LECTURE  OR  LUNCHEON 
• Open  seven  days  a week  from  11  a.m. 

• Brunch  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
tel.  647-430-7365 
www.harbordhouse.ca 


17™  Annual  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  Book  Sale 

5 DAYS  OF  HEAVEN  FOR  BIBLIOMANIACS! 

Thousands  of  GOOD  USED  BOOKS!  All  subject  areas  ...  AMAZING  PRICES! 

Thursday  Sept.  25  4-9pm  (Admission  $3  First  Night  Only  Students  Free) 
Friday  Sept.  26  10am-8pm  Saturday  Sept.  27  llam-7pm 

Sunday  Sept.  28  11  am-6pm  Monday  Sept.  29  1 0am-8pm 

Location  Alumni  Hall  and  Chapel  in  Old  Vic 
9 1 Charles  Street  West  (Museum  subway  exit) 

For  More  Information  416-585-4585  vic.booksale@utoronro.ca. 
Proceeds  support  Victoria  University  Library 
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Judaism  and  the 
Gentiles:  Jewish  Patterns 
of  Universalism  (to 

135  CE),  by  Terence  L. 
Donaldson  (Baylor 
University  Press;  580  pages; 
$69.95  US).  In  the  Second 
Temple  period  non-Jews 
were  attracted  to  Judaism's 
communal  life,  religious 
observance  and  theological 
imagination.  On  the  Jewish 
side,  this  was  matched  by 
the  development  of  several 
discrete  “patterns  of 
universalism”  — ways  in 
which  Jews  were  able  to 
conceive  of  a positive  place 
for  Gentiles  within  their 
symbolic  world.  This  book 
collects  and  comments  on  all 
of  the  texts  (to  the  end  of  the 
second  Jewish  rebellion  in  135 
CE)  that  deal  with  Gentile 
sympathizers,  proselytes, 
ethical  monotheists  and 
participants  in  end-time 
redemption. 

Razing  Africville:  A 
Geography  of  Racism, 

by  Jennifer  J.  Nelson  (U  of  T 
Press;  192  pages;  $39.95).  In 
the  1960s  the  city  of  Halifax 
razed  the  black  community  of 
Africville  under  a program  of 
urban  renewal  and  “slum 
clearance.”  By  examining  a 
variety  of  sources  — urban 
planning  texts,  city  council 
documents,  news  media  and 
academic  accounts  — this 
book  illustrates  how  Afric- 
ville went  from  a slum  to  a 
problem  to  be  solved  and, 
more  recently,  to  a public 
space  in  which  past  violence 
is  rendered  invisible.  It  argues 
that  the  ongoing  measures 
taken  to  regulate  black  bodies 
and  spaces  amount  to  a 
“geography  of  racism.” 

Queer  Inclusion, 
Continental  Divisions: 
Public  Recognition  of 
Sexual  Diversity  in 
Canada  and  the  United 
States,  by  David  Rayside 
(U  of  T Press;  440  pages:  $75 
cloth,  $35  paper).  No  area  of 
public  policy  and  law  has  seen 
more  change  than  lesbian, 
gay,  bisexual  and  transgender 
rights.  This  book  explores  the 
politics  of  sexual  diversity  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States 
by  analysing  three 
contentious  areas  — 
relationship  recognition, 
parenting  and  schooling. 

It  enters  into  long-standing 
debates  over  Canadian- 
American  contrasts  while 
paying  close  attention  to 
regional  differences. 

Women's  Health  in 
Canada:  Critical 
Perspectives  on  Theory 
and  Policy,  edited  by  Marina 
Morrow,  Olenda  Hankivsky 
and  Colleen  Varcoe  (U  of  T 
Press;  432  pages;  $85  cloth, 
$39.95  paper).  In  recent  years 
healthcare  professionals  have 
recognized  the  distinctly 


different  healthcare  needs  and 
concerns  of  men  and  women. 
Women’s  health,  in  particular, 
has  come  into  its  own  in  the 
last  two  decades.  In  Canada, 
however,  there  has  been  little 
available  in  the  way  of  a 
general  text  on  women’s 
health.  This  volume  works 
towards  filling  that  gap  by 
providing  a resource  for 
teaching  and  understanding 
women’s  health  in  this 
country. 

Prc-Sargonic  Period:  Early 
Periods,  Volume  1 (2700- 
2350  BC),  by  Douglas  Frayne 
(U  of  T Press,  the  Royal 
Inscriptions  of  Mesopotamia; 
384  pages;  $225).  This  volume 
provides  editions  of  all  known 
royal  inscriptions  of  kings 
who  ruled  in  ancient 
Mesopotamia  down  to  the 
advent  of  King  Sargon  of 
Akkad.  Most  of  the  in- 
scriptions come  from  the  city 
states  of  Lagsh  and  Umma; 
inscriptions  from  other  sites 
are  rather  poorly  attested.  The 
volume  includes  a handful  of 
new  inscriptions  recently 
uncovered  in  Iraq. 

Nevir  German  Jewry  and 
the  European  Context: 
The  Return  of  the 
European  Jewish 
Diaspora,  edited  by  Y. 
Michal  Bodemann  (Palgrave 
Macmillan;  288  pages;  $85). 
Among  Jews  in  the  Diaspora, 
recent  years  and  especially 
recent  months  have  seen  a 
growing  disenchantment 
with  Israeli  politics  and  with 
Israel’s  claim  as  the  only 
legitimate  basis  for  Jewish 
existence.  At  the  same  time, 
European  Jews  have  begun  to 
reassert  their  own  traditions 
in  contrast  to  both  America 
and  Israel.  As  the  case  of 
German  Jewry  makes  clear, 
much  of  this  return  of 
Diaspora  comes  from  the 
Jewish  periphery:  women, 
Russian  Jewish  immigrants, 
Jews  not  recognized  by  Jewish 
law  and  gays  and  lesbians. 

Roman  Dress  and 
the  Fabrics  of  Roman 
Culture,  edited  by  Jonathan 
Edmondson  and  Alison  Keith 
(U  of  T Press;  440  pages;  $85). 
The  articles  in  this  book 
investigate  the  social 
symbolism  and  cultural 
poetics  of  dress  in  the  ancient 
Roman  world  from  200  BCE 
to  400  CE.  They  explore  the 
diffusion  of  Roman  dress 
protocols  in  Rome  and  in  the 
Roman  imperial  context  by 
looking  at  Rome’s  North 
African  provinces  in 


particular,  a focus  not 
generally  covered.  As  well 
they  go  beyond  the  male  elite 
to  address  a wider  spectrum 
of  Roman  society  and  in- 
vestigate the  literary,  legal  and 
iconographic  evidence 
to  provide  anthropologically 
informed  readings  of  Roman 
clothing. 

Still  Here:  A Post-Cocktail 
AIDS  Anthology,  edited  by 
Allan  Peterkin*  and  Julie  Hann 
(Life  Rattle  Press;  327  pages; 
$25).  This  book  contains  a 
collection  of  powerful 
personal  writing  that  has 
emerged  from  the  therapeutic 
writing  group  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital’s  clinic  for  HIV- 
related  concerns.  The  selected 
stories  were  submitted  by 
participants  from  14  groups 
over  seven  years  at  the  clinic 
and  present  a wide  range  of 
voices  and  styles  addressing 
the  complexities  of  living  with 
HIV  after  the  advent  of  HAART 
(highly  active  antiretroviral 
therapy).  The  book  also 
contains  a module  on  forming 
an  expressive  writing  group 
that  offers  a range  of  useful 
information  to  help  interested 
practitioners  or  individuals 
start  their  own  group. 

Castiglione’s  The  Book  of 
the  Courtier  (II  libro  del 
cortegiano):  A Classic  in 
the  Making,  by  Olga  Zorzi 
Pugliese  (Edizioni  Scientifiche 
Italiane;  382  pages;  40  euros). 
The  composition  and  revision 
of  Castiglione’s  The  Book  of 
the  Courtier  (1528)  are  traced 
diachronically  through  a 
collation  of  the  five  man- 
uscripts. A philological 
analysis  and  interpretation  of 
the  variants  throws  light  on 
the  making  of  this  classic 
work,  Castiglione’s  views  on 
Italian  and  other  national 
cultures,  the  formulation  of 
his  theory  of  humour  and 
revisions  to  the  witticisms 
and  the  evolution  of  ideas 
expressed  about  women.  The 
study  reveals  how  Castiglione 
handled  controversial  topics 
and  created  a highly  sophi- 
sticated and  readable  dialogue, 
what  factors  were  at  work  in 
the  revision  process  and  why 
some  of  the  anomalies 
remain. 

The  Heirs  of  Achilles,  by 

Alan  E.  Samuel  (Edgar  Kent, 
Publishers;  354  pages;  $29.95). 
This  book  examines  the  core 
texts  of  Greek  literature  that 
start  with  the  Iliad  and  in- 
cludes biblical  texts  to  show 
how  they  have  formed  our 
modern  concepts  of  the 
nature  of  humanity  and 
society.  It  argues  that  these 
texts  still  influence  the 
manner  in  which  we  do 
things  — and  what  it  is  we 
want  to  do  — and  that  by 
“knowing  ourselves”  we  can 
address  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

COMPILED  BY 
AILSA  FERGUSON 


Blood  Remembering:  Psychoanalysis  and  Poetty 

j4ih  Annual  Day  in  Applied  Psychoanalysis 


Robert  Pinsl^,  US  Poet  Laureate,  Boston  University 
Salman  Akhtar,  Psychoanalyst,  Poet,  Jefferson  Medical  Collie  Philadelphia 

Saturday,  September  27,  2008 
9:00  to  3:30,  lunch  provided 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place,  Toronto 
Registration  $160  ($180  after  September  10)  Full  time  students  $50 

To  register,  call  Liz  Konigshaus,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
416  586  4800  ext  8436 


VOLUNTEER  ABROAD 

All  expenses  covered 


Help  improve  higher  education 
in  developing  countries  with  Academ- 
ics for  Higher  Education  and  Develop- 
ment - universitaires  pour  I'education 
superieure  et  le  deveioppement. 

AHED-UPESED  sends  volunteers  to 
work  on  projects  at  post-secondary 
institutions  in  developing  countries. 

We  are  looking  for  volunteers,  new  proj- 
ects, and  supporters  in  various  capaci- 
ties; please  visit  our  website  today. 


Advertise  your  lectures  and  events 
in  the  Bulletin 

Insert  your  flyers  and  brochures 
416-978-2106 


CISC  PRESENTS 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP  101 


This  free,  non-credit  course  is  designed  to  introduce  members 
of  the  research  community  to  issues  relating  to  starting 
and  growing  a technology-based  business.  It  is  targeted 
to  graduate  students,  post-docs,  faculty,  technicians  and 
others  active  in  research  in  biological  and  physical  sciences, 
computer  science  and  engineering. 

The  series  will  offer  lectures  on  a range  of  topics  including 
financing,  defining  markets,  hiring  teams  and  protecting 
intellectual  property.  No  prior  knowledge  of  business  is 
required. 

Registration  is  free  but  required.  CIBC  presents 
Entrepreneurship  101  begins  on  Wednesday,  October  1, 
so  register  today! 


Register  for  free  online  at  www.marsdd.com/ent1Q1 

DATE  ! TIME  | LOCATION  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

Wednesday  evenings  Janet  Grant 

Oct.  1,  2008  - April  29,  2009  416-673-8115 

5:30pm  events@marsdd.com 

MaRS  Auditorium 

For  more  events  visit  www.marsdd.com/events 


MaRS  Centre 
101  College  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
416.673.8100 


Located  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
College  Street  and  University  Avenue 

* Subway  & streetcar  access 

* Onsite  parking  off  Elizabeth  Street 


O 
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Suspension 

Case  465 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  2 acts  of  academic  misconduct: 
having  another  individual  impersonate 
the  Student  during  a mid-term  exam 
and  receiving  unauthorized  assistance 
in  completing  the  mid-term  exam. 

Details:The  Student  and  Counsel  for 
the  University  signed  an  Agreed 
Statement  of  Facts,  in  which  the 
Student  admitted  that  another 
individual  had  been  paid  to 
impersonate  the  Student  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  the  mid-term  exam. 

Outcome:  The  University  Tribunal 
accepted  the  sanctions  proposed  by 
both  parties:  grade  of  0 for  the  course 
in  which  the  offence  had  been 
committed,  a 5-year  suspension  and  a 
notation  on  the  Student’s  academic 
record  for  7 years  or  until  graduation, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Case  481 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  5 acts  of  academic  misconduct, 
committed  over  4 assignments  in  4 
courses  taken  between  March  2006 
and  March  2007.  The  misconduct 
included  plagiarism  of  others’ 
words/ideas  and  fabricating  data 
and/or  a research  source. 

Details:The  Student  and  Counsel  for 
the  University  signed  an  Agreed 
Statement  of  Facts,  in  which  the 
Student  admitted  that  portions  of 
various  assignments  had  been  copied 
from  previous  students’  assignments, 
published  works  and  on-line  sources. 
The  Student  also  acknowledged  that 
he  had  been  found  guilty  of 
misconduct  before  and  had  been 
sanctioned  for  plagiarism  in  the  2004 
Winter  session. The  Tribunal  wrote: 
“[T]he  Panel’s  initial  reaction  was  that 
the  proposed  penalty  was  insufficient. 
Rather  than  learning  any  kind  of 
significant  lesson  from  (the  earlier) 
experience,  he  appears  to  have  simply 
treated  it  as  a temporary  setback  in 
his  pursuit  of  a degree.  Were  it  not 
that  the  guilty  plea  and  proposed 
sanction  were  secured  through  pre- 
hearing  discussion  and  negotiation,  we 
would  have  been  inclined  to 
recommend  expulsion.  However,  out 
of  respect  for  the  importance  of  that 
process,  we  have  decided  to  accept 
the  joint  submission  of  the  parties.” 

Outcome:The  University  Tribunal 
accepted  the  sanctions  proposed  by 
both  parties:  grade  of  0 in  all  courses 
in  which  an  academic  offence  had  been 
committed,  a 5-year  suspension  and  a 
notation  on  the  Student’s  academic 
record  for  7 years  or  until  graduation, 
whichever  occurs  first. 


Academic  Discipline  Reports 

2007-2008 


Case  487 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  3 acts  of  academic  misconduct 
committed  in  2 assignments  in  2 
different  courses.  The  misconduct 
included  plagiarism  of  others’ 
words/ideas  and  fabricating  data 
and/or  a research  source. 

Details:The  Student  and  Counsel  for 
the  University  signed  an  Agreed 
Statement  of  Facts,  in  which  the 
Student  admitted  that  portions  of  a 
research  paper  and  a take  home  exam 
had  been  copied  verbatim  from  course 
texts  and  the  Internet.  The  Student 
further  acknowledged  that  these  acts 
had  been  committed  in  spite  of 
information  provided  in  the  two 
course  outlines,  namely  that 
Turnitin.com  would  be  used  to  detect 
academic  misconduct  and  the 
penalties  that  could  be  imposed  for 
engaging  in  misconduct. 

Outcome:The  University  Tribunal 
accepted  the  sanctions  proposed  by 
both  parties:  grade  of  0 in  all  courses 
in  which  an  academic  offence  had  been 
committed,  a 2-year  suspension  and  a 
notation  on  the  Student’s  academic 
record  for  3 years  or  until  graduation, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Expulsion 

Case  4 1 0 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  57  acts  of  academic  misconduct, 
committed  over  2 1 assignments  in  9 
courses  taken  between  December 
2002  and  January  2005.  There  were  3 
types  of  charges:  unauthorized 
assistance  in  completing  coursework, 
plagiarism  of  others’  words/ideas  and 
forgery  of  documents  required  by  the 
University. 

Details:The  evidence  showed  that 
the  Student  enlisted  the  aid  of  two 
friends  to  assist  in  the  completion  of 
essays  and  exams.  The  University 
Tribunal  wrote: “This  case  involves  a 
pattern  of  conduct  showing  complete 
disregard  for  the  basic  ethical 
principles  upon  which  the  University 
community  rests... The  number  of 
courses  and  assignments  involved,  the 
elaborate  planning  that  went  into  the 
elaboration  of  the  Student’s  dishonest 
scheme  is  overwhelming.” 

Outcome:The  University  Tribunal 
imposed  a grade  of  0 in  all  courses  in 
which  an  academic  offence  had  been 
committed  and  recommended  to  the 
President  for  recommendation  to  the 
Governing  Council  that  the  Student  be 
expelled.  On  October  30, 2007, 
Governing  Council  expelled  the 
Student. 


Case  480 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  2 acts  of  falsifying  and  forging 
transcripts. 

Details:The  evidence  showed  that 
the  Student  had  forged  a transcript 
from  another  university  in  order  to 
gain  admission  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  After  completing  4.5  courses 
at  the  University  ofToronto,  the 
Student  then  forged  a University  of 
Toronto  transcript  in  order  to  gain 
admission  to  another  Canadian 
university.  In  both  cases,  the  Student 
falsified  her  academic  achievements  by 
altering  grades  to  reflect  higher  marks 
than  those  actually  earned  and 
fabricating  a “Graduation  Summary” 
that  indicated  an  “Honours  Bachelor 
of  Science  - with  Distinction”  had 
been  awarded  by  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  Tribunal  wrote:  “The 
falsification  of  academic  records  affects 
all  members  of  the  University 
community.  The  University’s  records 
must  be  reliable  and  be  seen  to  be  so. 
The  University  must  therefore  be 
rigorous  in  protecting  the  integrity  of 
its  records.” 

Outcome:The  University  Tribunal 
found  the  Student  guilty  of  the  2 
charges  and  recommended  to  the 
President  for  recommendation  to  the 
Governing  Council  that  the  Student  be 
expelled.  On  October  30, 2007, 
Governing  Council  expelled  the 
Student. 

Case  494 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  3 acts  of  falsifying  and  forging 
documents  required  by  the  University. 

Details:  In  two  separate  emails  the 
Student  complained  to  the  Teaching 
Assistant  (TA)  that  the  marks 
recorded  on  WebCT  for  2 term  tests 
were  incorrect.  TheTA  instructed  the 
Student  to  return  the  original  tests  for 
verification.  Although  the  Student 
claimed  that  she  slipped  the  tests 
under  the  Professor’s  door,  she  did 
not  actually  produce  the  tests  for 
review.  Assuming  that  the  originals 
had  been  lost,  the  Student  was  then 
asked  to  produce  photocopies  of  the 
tests.  The  grades  on  the  photocopied 
tests  had  been  altered,  such  that  the 
Student  appeared  to  be  entitled  to 
higher  marks  than  those  originally 
awarded.  On  the  day  that  the  Student 
was  to  attend  a meeting  with  the 
Dean  to  discuss  these  irregularities, 
one  of  the  original  tests,  accompanied 
by  an  anonymous  letter,  appeared 
under  theTA’s  door.  The 
accompanying  letter  contained  a 
confession  which  suggested  that  the 


authors  of  the  letter,  motivated  by 
religious  intolerance,  had  stolen  the 
original  tests  in  order  to  harm  the 
Student.  During  the  hearing,  it  was 
established  that  the  Student,  herself, 
had  authored  the  anonymous  letter. 
The  Tribunal  wrote:  “Of  any  case  that 
speaks  to  the  need  for  . . . the 
expulsion  sanction  it  is  this  one.  Aside 
altogether  from  the  manufacturing  of 
the  documents  that  took  place  and 
aside  altogether  from  the  tortuous 
history  of  revision  and  retrenchment 
of  fact  that  was  admitted  to  have 
occurred,  it  is  striking  that ...  the 
entirety  of  the  fabrication  depended, 
for  its  force,  on  the  stirring  up  of  racial 
hatred.  For  the  University  to  thrive  in 
a free  and  open  environment,  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  open  exchange 
of  ideas,  it  is  critical  that  any  scintilla  of 
racial  antagonism  ...be  sanctioned.” 

Outcome:The  University  Tribunal 
imposed  a grade  of  0 in  the  course  in 
which  the  offences  had  been 
committed  and  recommended  to  the 
President  for  recommendation  to  the 
Governing  Council  that  the  Student  be 
expelled.  On  December  6, 2007, 
Governing  Council  expelled  the 
Student. 

Degree  Recall/ 
Cancellation 

Case  456 

Charges:The  Student  was  charged 
with  using  fabricated  data  and  sources 
in  his  M.Sc.  thesis. 

Details:The  Student  was  awarded  a 
Master’s  degree  in  2002.  In  2005  the 
Student  began  a PhD  program  and, 
shortly  thereafter,  voluntarily 
confessed  that  the  M.Sc.  thesis 
contained  fabricated  data  and  sources. 
The  Student’s  thesis  committee 
members  reviewed  the  data  and 
concluded  that  the  fabrications  did  not 
alter  the  conclusions  of  the  research 
and  that  the  alterations  were 
sufficiently  benign  that  the  misconduct 
would  not  have  been  discovered  had 
the  Student  not  confessed.  The 
Tribunal  wrote:  “Actions  of  this  kind 
undermine  the  integrity,  reputation 
and  credibility  of  the  University... and 
its  academic  mission.  [However]  only 
his  conscience  caused  him  to  reveal 
his  misconduct... The  Student 
cooperated  fully  with  the  University 
and  expressed  his  remorse 
throughout.  These  sentiments  militate 
against  the  likelihood  that  this  Student 
will  repeat  conduct  of  this  kind.” 

Outcome:The  University  Tribunal 
accepted  the  sanctions  proposed  by 
both  parties:  grade  of  0 for  the  thesis, 
recommendation  that  the  Student’s 
master’s  degree  be  recalled,  a six- 
month  suspension,  and  a permanent 
notation  on  the  Student’s  academic 
record.  On  April  1 0, 2008,  Governing 
Council  recalled  the  Student’s  master’s 
degree. 


For  more  information  on  the  University  Tribunal,  please  visit: 
http://www.governingcouncil.utoronto.ca/judicialaffairs.htm 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 

• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury,  bright, 
furnished  apartments  available.  Home 
away  from  home.  Includes  your  every 
need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appliances, 
linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laundry. 
10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  E- 
mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All 
inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwoodproper- 
ties.com  or  e-mail  furnishedrentals 
©silkwoodproperties.com;  416-410- 
7561.  (Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/shortterm.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dish- 
washer, linens,  dishes,  cable  television. 
Private  building,  24-hour  concierge, 
parking,  exercise  room,  saunas, 
whirlpool,  meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Broadview/Gamble  Ave.  Private  one 
bedroom  apartment.  Semi-basement 
fully  and  newly  furnished  (including 
linen,  dishes,  etc.).  Available  Oct.  1. 
Good  access  to  public  transit,  45  min- 
utes to  U of  T via  Toronto  Transit;  20- 
minute  drive  to  U of  T/downtown  centre. 
Hi-speed  express  Rogers  Internet 
access  & cable  TV.  No  children,  pets  or 
excessive  noise.  $1,400  monthly.  Phone: 
416-463-2390;  e-mail:  arilex-apartments 
©rogers.com 

Unfurnished  apartment,  Broadview 
Avenue  north  of  Danforth.  5-minute  bus 
ride  to  subway.  Coin  laundry  in  base- 
ment. No  parking.  $800  monthly.  Phone 
416-723-7948;  arilex-apartments® 
rogers.com 

Avenue  Road/St  Clair.  Fully  furnished 
one-bedroom  apartment.  Cable  TV, 
high-speed  Internet,  parking,  cleaning 
every  2 weeks.  5 minutes  from  subway, 
shops  and  restaurants.  No  smoking. 
See  details  at  www.foxbar 
properties.com  - Nook.  $2,200  per 
month.  416-929-8617. 

Penthouse.  Furnished  1,200  sq.  ft.  mid- 
rise corner  unit.  South  Etobicoke.  Lake 
view  2+2,  large  outdoor  living  area,  gas 
fireplace,  hardwood  floors.  2 parking 
spots.  $2,395  + utilities.  No  pets/smoking. 
190marlene@gmail.com 

Rosedale  coach  house  on  grounds  of  a 
Rosedale  estate.  A large  one-bedroom, 
fully  furnished,  kitchen,  very  private 
within  walking  distance  to  U of  T cam- 
pus and  easy  access  to  subway  line. 


Renovated  and  immaculate,  having 
been  previously  occupied  by  university 
faculty.  Available  $1,600,  inclusive  of 
cable,  telephone,  wireless  Internet  and 
all  utilities.  Call  416-271-0912. 

Annex.  Bloor/Spadina.  Short-  and  long- 
term rentals  available.  Furnished  bach- 
elor and  2-bedroom  lower  level  (fur- 
nished or  unfurnished).  Daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  rates.  Parking,  phone 
and  Internet.  Call  416-922-1934  or 
www.annexquesthouse.com  for  details. 

Yonge/St  Clair.  Excellent  transport  to 
U of  T and  all  parts  of  Toronto.  Large, 
sunny  furnished  apartment,  early 
December  to  late  May/early  June. 
Master  bedroom,  ensuite  bathroom,  2nd 
bedroom/study,  den/study,  large 
living/dining  room,  large  eat-in  kitchen, 
2nd  bathroom,  ensuite  laundry,  2 bal- 
conies. Concierge.  Underground  park- 
ing. Non-smokers  only.  $2,500  monthly 
includes  utilities  (not  telephone).  416- 
960-3004,  glasbeek@yorku,ca 

Central,  by  Davisville-Yonge  subway. 
Deluxe  fully  furnished  home,  quiet 
street,  parking  (2).  Open  concept,  spa- 
cious 3-bedroom,  brilliant  light.  All  mod- 
ern conveniences,  plus  piano,  garden, 
decks,  storage.  Available  November  to 
spring,  flexible.  $2,500  + utilities  or 
$3,000  including  gas  and  hydro. 
Telephone  or  fax  416-485-9032. 

Bayview/York  Mills.  Fully  furnished  3- 
bedroom  townhouse.  Easy  access  to  2 
campuses.  One  bus  direct  to  UTSC. 
Great  location  for  family.  Close  to  shop- 
ping, park,  arena,  good  schools.  Non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  references.  Available 
October  through  May  2009  or  longer. 
$1,900  + utilities.  Contact 

mkeasut@gmail.com  or  416-462-0439. 

King  St  W and  Bathurst  Excellent,  safe 
city  location,  1 5 minutes  to  U of  T.  2-bed- 
room  (900  sq.  ft.)  condo,  with  stunning 
view  and  tons  of  amenities.  On-site 
gym,  parking,  rooftop  BBQ,  balcony, 
ensuite  laundry,  heat/air  conditioning 
and  close  to  everything.  $2,500, 
dfontaine8@hotmail.com;  416-203-3105. 

Harbord/Bathurst  Perfect  for  visiting 
professor  and  family.  Beautifully  fur- 
nished detached  Victorian  available 
Jan.  1 - May  1,  2009.  4 bedrooms,  5 
baths,  2nd  floor  laundry,  den/study,  eat- 
in  kitchen,  piano  in  DR,  large  playroom 
for  children,  mudroom,  2-car  garage, 
wireless  network.  $4,000/month,  includ- 
ing weekly  cleaning  service  and  basic 
utilities  (local  phone,  basic  cable  TV, 
Internet  access,  security  system, 
water). Please  contact  smathison@ 
rogers.com 

Carlton  & Church.  Short  term  November 
to  May  2009.  2 bedrooms,  2 full  bath- 
rooms, ensuite  laundry,  fully  furnished, 
equipped,  luxury  condo.  Close  to  univer- 
sities, hospitals  and  subway.  24-hour 
concierge,  indoor  parking  spot,  gym  and 
sauna.  416-597-2750. 

Royal  York  subway.  Short-/long-term 
stay  for  professionals/students  in  beau- 
tiful, Victorian,  tastefully  furnished 
home  with  4 bedrooms.  Utilities, 
Internet,  laundry  provided,  $850/month; 
with  2-3  homemade  meals  $1,050  to 
1,150/month.  Message,  416-239-8750. 

Location  is  everything!  Avenue  Road, 
Eglinton.  November  to  March  or  less. 


Walk  to  buses,  subway,  shopping, 
movies,  recreation  centre,  malls.  1 or  2 
bedrooms,  IV2  bathrooms,  kitchen, 
living,  dining  rooms,  2 cable  TVs.  Non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  references.  One 
person  preferred,  $1,650,  2 persons, 
$2,150.  Damage  control  deposit  $500. 
416-840-0851  .amwriteon@aol.com 

Downtown  - Rosedale.  Professor's 
spacious  furnished  house.  January 
through  April  (some  flexibility).  Quiet 
tree-lined  street,  near  park,  shops,  TTC. 
3-4  bedrooms,  den,  I'/i  baths.  Fireplace, 
piano,  sunporch.  Deck,  fenced  yard, 
parking.  Internet.  $2,500/month.  416- 
960-4964.  dheller@yorku.ca 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.com;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

• Vacation  • 

Haliburton  Highlands.  Lovely  country 
house  on  water  available  for  holidays. 
Weekend,  weekly,  monthly  rates. 
See  www.pinehillcottage.ca.  Contact 
lmacdowe@interhop.net 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergi 
@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
ment hunting  services  too,  www.paris- 
aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website: 
www.maisonprovencale.org 


Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
therapy.  Depression,  anxiety,  loss, 
stress,  work,  family,  relationship,  self- 
esteem problems;  sexual  orientation 
and  women's  issues.  U of  T health  ben- 
efits apply.  180  Bloor  St.  W.,  ste.  806. 
416-961-8962. 


A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad. 
Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before 
the  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt, 
please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416- 
977-5666.  E-mail  dr.neil. pilkington 
©rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite 
©rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098;  e-mail  for  information 
package,  eks@passport.ca 

individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca;  www. 
carolmusselman.com 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Psychotherapy,  psychoanalysis  and 
psychological  assessment:  adults,  chil- 


dren and  couples  for  personal,  relation- 
ship, learning,  postnatal  and  parenting 
concerns.  U of  T healthcare  benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Vivienne  Pasieka,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Avenue  & St.  Clair,  416- 
229-2437  or  v.pasieka@utoronto.ca 

Registered  Psychologist  & former 
Associate  Professor  Dr.  Becky 
Liddle.  Individual  and  couples  coun- 
selling. Pre-tenure  anxiety,  work/life 
balance,  academic  productivity, 
depression,  anxiety,  LGBTQ,  survivor 
issues,  general  psychotherapy. 
University  health  plan  reimburses.  Bloor 
& St.  George  or  Woodbine  & Danforth. 
Evenings  available.  More  information 
at  www.BeckyLiddle.ca  647-989-1555. 

CDMMENSAL  VEGETARIAN  RESTAURANT. 

Delicious  healthy  meals.  Pay  by  weight. 
655  Bay  St,  entrance  on  Elm  St.  5-minute 
walk  from  Dundas  subway.  See  new 
customer  incentive  on  the  website 
www.commensal.ca  416-596-9364. 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  serv- 
ices. Direct  insurance  billing  available 
for  U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W,  suite 
1100.  416-929-6958.  www.pacificwel- 
ness.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and  cas- 
sette equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly 
©rogers.com 

Oriental  rug.  10  x 13, 10  years  old,  certi- 
fied original  price  $9,000,  sacrifice  for 
$2,250.  fritzg846@gmail.com  for  photos, 
details. 

Downsizing  sale.  3/4  Ash  bed,  (1930) 
perfect  condition  (b/o);  mahogany  finish 
solid  wood  suite  (1944)  double  bed, 
armoire,  gents  dresser,  lady's  dresser, 
oval  night  table  ($1,000);  glass  coffee 
table  ($40)  34  x 34;  six  wood  dining 
chairs  with  teal  seat  pads  ($40  each), 
pictures,  details  at  fritzg846@gmail.com 


Give  yourself  peace  of  mind  with 

the  right  coverage  for  you. 

Howard  Wong 

1600-438  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  ON 
Tel:  (416)  979-2667,  ext.  2229 
Fax;  (416)  979-0373 
howard_wong@cooperators.ca 


The  largest  100%  Canadian  ^ 

multi-product  insurer.  CO-OpCthtOtS 

A Better  Place  For  You' 

Home  Auto  Life  Investments  Group  Business  Farm  Travel 


//(/c  (G  wor/i  m t/ie  cu'ca/" 

Thinking  of  buying  or  selling?  Call  me  6c  let’s  talk 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Sutton  Group  - Bayview  Realty’  Inc. 

Bus:  416-483-8000  • Fax:  416-483-8001 

www.valeriechrysdale.com 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:  416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesiey  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 

Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a ia  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (tree  delivery  tor  lunch  and  dinner) 
Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  tor  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  tree  pop 
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llai'^ey  E.  Hosenfeld  D.P.M. 

Doctor  of  Podlatric  Medicine 
Child,  Adult  and  Geriatric  Foot  Specialist 


Medical  Arts  liuildinp; 

;Vleadovvv'ale  !Vofc.s.sional  Bldjt 

17(1  St.  CcocKC  Street 

6853  iVleadovvvale  Town  Centre  Circle 

Suite  :i:iO 

Suite  224 

'roronto.  Ontario 

Missis-sauga.  Ontario 

Tel:  416-967-0600 

'Fel  905-814-5884 

Fa.v:  416-967-9294 

Fax:  905-814-4341 

The  Haft  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

T to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  Heose  Cifcte 


Katrina  McHugh 

Saks  Repr<'s>*nmive 
Committed  Sendee 

Direct  Line:  416-833-5900 


2ii0  E'lfior  Street  West  at  St.  George.  Toronto,  ON  MSS  !V8 


Adjacent  to  the  Jackman  Humanities  Building  (former  Medical  Arts  Buitdingl  and  StGeorge 
Subway  Station.  OiSE  and  Varsity  Stadium,  The  Holiday  Inn  Toronto  Midtown,  on  Bloor  Street 
West  between  St.  George  and  Huron  Street,  is  the  preferred  address  for  your  UofT  guest. 


LECTURES 


The  State  of  Post-Secondary 
Education  in  Ontario. 
Wednesday,  September  24 

Bill  Davis,  former  premier  of  Ontario; 
breakfast  speakers  series.  Faculty 
Club,  31 50  South  Building,  U of  T 
Mississauga.  7:15  to  9 a.m. 
Advancement,  UTM 

Was  There  a Reading  Revolution 
in  the  New  American  Republic? 
Friday,  Octobers 

Prof.  Robert  Gross,  University  of 
Connecticut.  205  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  College  St.  4:15  p.m. 
Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book 


COLLOQUIA 


Caged  Bird  of  Paradise:  King 
Johann  of  Saxony  During  the 
German  Civil  War  of  1886. 
Wednesday,  October  1 

Prof.  James  Retallack,  history; 
graduate  faculty  colloquium.  2098 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
History 

Chicken,  Eggs  and  Speculation. 
Wednesday,  October  1 

Prof,  Mohan  Matthen,  philosophy. 

323  Old  Victoria  College  Building.  4 to 
6 p.m.  History  & Phiiosophy  of  Science 
& Technoiogy 

From  Few  Laws  to  Reasoning 
With  Many  Models  in 
Economics. 

Wednesday,  October  8 

Prof.  Mary  Morgan,  London  School  of 
Economics.  323  Old  Victoria  College 
Building.  4 to  6 p.m.  History  & 
Phiiosophy  of  Science  & Technoiogy 


SEMINARS 


On  the  Challenges  We  Face: 
Some  Insights  Into  Consumers' 
Responses  to  Sustainability. 
Wednesday,  September  24 

lain  Black,  University  of  Sydney, 
Australia.  East  Common  Room,  Hart 
House.  4:10  p.m.  Environment 


UofT  STAFF  & FACULTY 

IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 
mP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 

Tel  416-441-9742 

SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysis,  cali  us  at  416-441-9742 

Earthly  Kingdom:  Socialist 
Eschatology  in  19th-Century 
Russia. 

Thursday,  September  25 

Prof.  Anna  Siljak,  Queen's  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  European, 
Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 

Indoor  Air  Pollution  and  Child 
Mortality  in  India. 

Thursday,  September  25 

James  Heller,  Dalla  Lana  School  of 
Public  Health.  1210  Bahen  Centre  for 
Information  Technology.  4:10  p.m. 
Environment 

Heat  Shock  Preconditioning, 
Calcium  Clearance  Competence 
and  Energy  Levels  Modulate 
Synaptic  Thermotolerance. 

Friday,  September  26 
Dr.  Markus  Kose,  physiology.  432 
Ramsay  Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Ceii  & 
Systems  Bioiogy 

Parathyroid  Hormone  Regulation. 
Monday,  September  29 

Shara  Hong,  pharmacology  and 
toxicology.  237  FitzGerald  Building. 

11:30  a.m.  Dentistry 

A Role  for  RNA  Interference  in 
Malignant  Melanoma. 

Monday,  September  29 

Prof.  Victor  Iron,  Queen's  University. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobioiogy 

How  Do  We  Know  When  the 
Transition  From  Socialism  to 
Market  Is  Finished?  Theoretical 
Definitions  and  Empirical 
Measures. 

Wednesday,  October  1 

Oleh  Havrylyshyn,  European,  Russian 
and  Eurasian  studies;  speaker;  Albert 
Berry,  economics,  commentator;  Louis 
Pauly,  international  studies,  chair.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 

2 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  European,  Russian  & 
Eurasian  Studies  and  Internationai 
Studies 

The  Benchside  Ethics 
Consultation  Service:  A Model 
of  Un-governance  for  Genomic 
Research. 

Wednesday,  October  1 

Prof.  Mildred  Cho,  Stanford  University. 
Great  Hall,  88  College  St.  4:10  p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics 

Ukraine  After  the  Georgian 
Conflict. 

Friday,  Octobers 

Alexandra  Motyl,  Rutgers  University; 
Dominique  Arel,  University  of  Ottawa; 
Lucan  Way,  U of  T.  23 N Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to 
2 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  Petro  Jacyk  Program  for 
the  Study  of  Ukraine 

How  and  Why  Europe  Matters: 
The  Role  of  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  in  Russia  and 
Ukraine. 

Monday,  October  6 

Prof.  Alina  Cherviatsova,  Jacyk  visiting 
scholar;  Alexei  Trochev,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Nikolai  Kovalev,  European, 
Russian  and  Eurasian  studies.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 

1 to  4 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca.  Petro  Jacyk  Program  for 
the  Study  of  Ukraine  and  institute  of 
European  Studies 

Storying  the  Human  Being:  Two 
Generations  of  Native  Women 
on  the  World  Stage. 

Monday,  Octobers 

Panel  discussion  featuring  Gloria 
Miguel  and  her  daughter  Monique 
Mojica.  Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Kotfler 
Student  Services  Centre.  7 to  9 p.m. 
Jackman  Humanities  institute 


MEETINGS  AND  CDNFERENCES 


Health  Human  Resources 
Migration  International  Policy 
Symposium. 

Friday,  September  26  and 
Saturday,  September  27 


The  symposium  brings  together  major 
international  academics,  a wide  range 
of  professional  representatives  from 
medicine  and  nursing  and  national  and 
provincial  policy-makers  to  discuss 
issues  relevant  to  the  international 
migration  of  healthcare  workers,  with  a 
particular  focus  on  meeting  Canada's 
health  human  resource  needs.  Health 
Sciences  Building,  155  College  St. 

Sept.  26  from  5 p.m.;  Sept.  27  from 
8 a.m.  Registration  fee:  $250,  students 
$100.  Registration:  www.hhrmsymposium. 
nursing. utoronto.ca.  Nursing,  Medicine 
and  Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care 

Safe  Schools  for  All: 

Conflict  Resolution  and 
Peacemaking  Education. 
Saturday,  September  27 

Designed  primarily  for  pre-service 
teacher  education  candidates  and 
other  school-based  educators,  the 
conference  will  provide  hands-on 
learning  activities  and  critical 
discussions  on  specific  aspects  of  anti- 
violence  and  peacemaking.  OISE/UT, 

252  Bloor  St.  W.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Program  information:  www.oise. 

utoronto.ca/studentservices/ 

conferences. 

Light  in  Shadows: 

Czechoslovakia  1968 
Thursday,  October  2 to 
Saturday,  October  4 

All  sessions  in  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  centre  for 
International  Studies.  Conference 
website  with  program  information: 
www.utoronto.ca/ceres/1968. 
Registration  fee:  $100,  students  with  ID 
tree.  Registration:  http://webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca/EventDetails.aspx?eventid= 
6215 


FACULTY  DF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JDHNSDN  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  September  25 

Forgotten  Percussion:  percussionists 
from  the  doctor  of  musical  arts 
program;  John  Brownell,  director. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  2 

Music  & poetry:  Che  Anne  Loewen, 
piano;  Eric  Domville,  speaker. 

Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  September  26 

Shauna  Rolston,  cello;  Lydia  Wong, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  September  30 

Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  7 

Creating  characterization  from  within 
and  from  the  start,  with  Barbara 
Worthy  and  John  Osbaldston.  12:10  to 
2 p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble. 

Friday,  Octobers 

Gillian  MacKay,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m,  Tickets  $14,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

U of  T Symphony  Drehestra. 
Saturday,  October  4 

David  Briskin,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $18,  students 
and  seniors  $10, 

Jazz. 

Wednesday,  Octobers 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 
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MEDICAL  SCIENCES  BUILDING 
African  Benefit  Concert 
Friday,  Octobers 

Musical  guest:  King  Achilla  Orru  Apaa- 
Idomo;  in  support  of  the  Karamoja 
Development  Initiative  for  pastoral 
Karamja  people  of  northeast  Uganda. 
McLeod  Auditorium.  7 p.m  Tickets  $20. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


U of  T Reading  Series. 

Tuesday,  September  30 

Tish  Cohen  reads  from  her  second 
book  for  adults  Inside  Out  Girl, 
Musharraf  Ali  Farooqi  reads  from 
The  Story  of  a Widow  and  Patrick  Lane 
reads  from  his  debut  novel  Red  Dog, 
Red  Dog.  Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  1 

John  Rolston  Saul  presents  A Fair 
Country:  Telling  Truths  About  Canada. 
Great  Hall,  Hart  House.  Tickets  $12, 
available  by  calling  416-640-5836. 

King  Lear. 

Wednesdays  to  Saturdays, 
October  1 to  October  18 

By  William  Shakespeare,  directed  by 
Jeremy  Hutton.  Hart  House  Theatre 
production.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.;  matinee 
Saturday,  Oct.  18,  2 p.m.  Tickets  $20, 
students  and  seniors  $12 


EXHIBITIONS 


ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

The  Street  Belongs  to  Ail  of  Us! 
To  Octobers 

Exploring  cities  on  five  continents,  this 
exhibition  asks:  How  do  we  share  the 
street  (which  belongs  to  all  of  us)? 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Glynis  Humphrey: 

Breathing  Under  Water. 

To  October  19 

Multimedia  installation  providing  an 
array  of  acoustic,  tactile  and  visual 
stimuli.  Gallery  hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
To  November  9 


Etienne  Zacle  Loitering  Shadows. 

A survey  of  paintings  by  Montreal  artist 
Etienne  Zack. 

Jesse  Jones: 

The  Spectre  and  the  Sphere. 

This  12-minute  film  is  presented  in  an 
evocative  installation,  playing  in  the 
eGallery,  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday  1 to 
5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Canadian  Art  and  Design. 

To  Decembers 

This  exhibition  showcases  both 
emerging  and  established  designers 
and  craft  makers,  alongside  seminal 
artists  who  spearheaded  the  tradition 
of  interpreting  and  celebrating  the 
Canadian  countryside  and  wildlife  in 
their  artwork.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Where  Duty  Leads: 

Canada  in  ^e  First  World  War. 

To  December  19 

The  exhibition  brings  together  a range 
of  material  — photographs,  histories, 
poetry,  memoirs,  letters,  government- 
issued  posters,  official  documents, 
literature  of  the  training  camps  and 
of  the  trenches;  curated  by  Graham 
Bradshaw.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m 


MISCELLANY 


Advancing  Global  Health  by 
Encouraging  Medical  Science 
Worldwide. 

Wednesday,  September  24 

Public  forum,  featuring  Harold  Varmus, 
president  and  CEO  of  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center.  MaRs 
Discovery  District,  101  College  St.  4:30 
p.m.  Registration:  www.f c ihr.ca/news; 
e-mail,  fcihr@fcihr.ca;  phone,  416-506- 
1597. 

Victoria  College  Book  Sale. 
Thursday,  September  25  to 
Monday,  September  29 

Amazing  used  books  at  amazing 
prices  in  every  category  imaginable. 
Thursday,  4 to  9 p.m.  (admission  $3, 
students  free  with  ID);  Friday  and 
Monday,  10  a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Saturday, 

1 1 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 1 a.m.  to 
8 p.m. 

Human  Sexuality  and  Religion: 
Reframing  the  Problem. 

Thursday,  September  25 

Book  launch  with  lively  discussion. 
Author,  Kawuki  Maukasa;  discussants: 
Profs.  Ato  Quayson,  Centre  for 
Diaspora  & Transnational  Studies,  and 
Grace-Edward  Galabuzi,  Ryerson 
University;  Revs.  Heather  McCance,  St. 
Andres  Anglican  Church,  Scarborough, 
and  Darcey  Lazerte,  St.  Simeon's 
Church,  Oakville.  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  College.  6:45  to  9 p.m.  Trinity 
Divinity  and  Advanced  Degree 
Students  Circle 


Grades:  7 to  12  Enrolment:  644 


37!  BloorSt.West 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
416.946.7995 
info@iJtschools.ca 
www.utschools.ca. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  SCHOOLS 


A Tradition  of  Excellence  in  Education 

UTS  is  a university  preparatory  school 
affiliated  with  the  University  ofToronto. 
Located  on  U of  T’s  St.  George  Campus, 
UTS  offers  high  achieving  students  a 
specialized  curriculum. 

Our  unique  co-educational  learning  , 
environment  encourages  creative 
interests  and  physical  activity  as  well 
as  a sense  of  social  responsibility. 


Dependability,  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
mir  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


vec  h i n es 


COMMIHEES 


DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 

In  accordance  with  Section  61  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  the  interim  provost  has  issued  a call  for  nominations  of  individuals 
to  serve  on  the  search  committee  that  will  advise  the  president  on  the  appointment 
of  a new  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Professor  Susan  Pfeiffer  will 
complete  her  term  as  dean  June  30;  she  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  policy 
mandates  the  committee  as  follows:  The  vice-president  and  provost  or 
representative  (chair);  one  member  of  the  teaching  staff  from  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies;  one  dean  of  a faculty  or  school;  one  chair  of  a 
graduate  department;  one  director  of  a graduate  centre  or  institute;  one  to  three 
students;  and  a librarian  where  appropriate.  In  addition,  the  committee  may  include 
an  alumnus/a,  a member  of  the  administrative  staff  and  a qualified  individual  from 
outside  the  university. 

in  keeping  with  the  university's  established  practice  of  conducting  divisional 
reviews  at  the  end  of  a dean's  term,  the  committee  will  review  the  progress  made 
bySGSin  light  of  the  2005  final  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Graduate  Education 
recommendations. 

Nominations  for  the  committee  should  be  sent  by  Sept.  25  via  the  vice-president 
and  provost's  website  online  form  at  vvww.provost.utoronto.ca/committees/advisory/ 
nom.htm.  Questions  should  be  directed  to  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (policy  and 
planning)  at  41 6-946-0501;  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


Bruce  E.  Walker 

Law  Office 

Barristers  and  Solicitors,  Notaries  Public 


* Reasonable  Fees 

* Remarkable  Service 

• Since  1992 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanlan 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 
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Curry  & Credit  Markets 


A SUMMER  RETROSPEaiVE 


BY  MARY  ALBINO 


I spent  the  summer  working  for 
the  Centre  for  Microfinance  (CMF) 
in  Chennai,  India,  a research  entity 
that  seeks  to  understand  how  finan- 
cial services  can  be  best  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.  It  uses 
randomized  trial  evaluations  in  most 
of  its  studies  to  get  rigorously 
achieved,  quantitative  results. 

Microfinance  is  huge  in  India, 
among  both  mainstream  banks  and 
microfinance  institutions/NGOs  (of 
which  the  Grameen  Bank  of 
Bangladesh,  created  by  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Muhammad  Yunus,  is  the 
most  famous  example),  and  while  we 
assume  and  hope  it  does  some  good, 
there  is  need  for  concrete  evidence 
to  back  up  this  hope.  Does  microcre- 
dit always  make  a person  better  off? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  a 
loan  actually  hinder  wealth  improve- 
ments? Who  is  the  optimal  client? 
CMF  is  slowly  answering  these 
kinds  of  questions  with  quantitative 
evidence. 

I co-wrote  a consultative  paper 
for  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India  (RBI) 
which  launched  a campaign  in  2005 
to  provide  all  1.2  billion  Indians 
with  a bank  account  in  an  effort  to 
include  them  in  the  formal  financial 
system,  allowing  them  to  improve 
their  incomes  and  livelihoods.  The 
campaign  is  progressing  unevenly 
and  the  RBI  wants  to  know  why  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  country  are  lagging 
behind. 

I investigated  the  progress  in 
Jharkhand  state,  an  area  with  great 
economic  potential  but  slow-grow- 
ing numbers.  Recently  independent 
from  notoriously  poor  Bihar, 
Jharkhand  is  comprised  mainly  of 
tribal  populations.  It  was  the  former 
summer  destination  of  the  British 
Raj,  is  rich  in  tigers  and  jungles  and 
home  to  the  world-famous  Tata  Steel 
plant. 

The  RBI  in  Jharkhand  is  pursuing 

The  pervasiveness  of 
faith  and  devotion 
contributes  to  an 
easing  environment 
where  God  sits 
humbly  and  quietly, 
in  the  back  of  every 
conversation. 

the  goal  of  100  per  cent  financial 
inclusion  with  exceptional  fervour. 
The  office  is  headed  by  Dr.  Mishra, 
who  conceives  of  his  vocation 
jointly  as  economist  and  spiritual 
guide,  and  has  made  the  campaign  a 
personal  mission.  “God  loves  the 
volunteer,”  he’d  say,  “especially  the 
volunteer  with  a heart  for  the  less 


fortunate.”  He  urges  his  staff  to 
spend  their  Sundays  soliciting  new 
bank  clients  in  the  poorest  regions  of 
the  state,  fitting  in  a picnic  for  relax- 
ation. “Why  not  do  both  and  call  it  a 


family  day?”  From  this  enthusiasm 
banks  across  the  state  are  slowly 
beginning  to  offer  banking  products 
to  the  rural  poor. 

We  interviewed  everyone  relevant 
to  the  mission  and  to  the  pro-poor 
financial  sector  writ  large  — bankers, 
NGO  workers,  government  officials 
and  postal  workers  — asking  them  to 
identify  the  main  barriers  to  improv- 
ing financial  access  and  livelihoods 
among  the  poor.  Some  of  these  barri- 
ers were  entrenched  and  therefore 
dismaying,  like  business  day  inter- 
ruptions caused  by  Naxalite  attacks 
and  the  absence  of  roads  to  the  most 
remote  regions.  Other  barriers 
reflected  flaws  in  the  mission  itself. 
For  one,  preoccupied  with  the  open- 
ing of  accounts,  bankers  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  more  important  mis- 
sion of  providing  the  financial  serv- 
ices facilitated  by  the  possession  of 
an  account,  which  is  what  will  lead 
to  increased  income  and,  at  the 
aggregate  level,  poverty  reduction. 

To  be  included  in  the  financial 


system  only  matters  if  livelihoods 
become  more  robust.  A piggy  bank  is 
useless  without  pennies  to  fill  it 
with. 

In  the  process  of  the  research,  we 


saw  great  expanses  of  the  country.  As 
almost  all  travellers  to  India  agree,  it 
is  immensely  pleasurable  just  being 
there.  The  proximity  of  the  reality  of 
death  actually  comforts,  eliminating 
the  propensity  we  have  to  hope  for 
immortality.  The  streets  are  so 
chaotic  that  just  leaving  the  house  is 
thrilling,  crossing  the  street  being 
the  highest  risk  thing  one  does. 
Getting  vocally,  publicly  frustrated 
— for  which  there  are  endless  oppor- 
tunities — while  counter  to  the 
Canadian  tendency,  is  liberating, 
with  practice.  The  pervasiveness  of 
faith  and  devotion  contributes  to  an 
easing  environment  where  God  sits 
humbly  and  quietly,  in  the  back  of 
every  conversation. 

During  our  many  interviews,  some 
of  which  should  have  had  a transla- 
tor, we  drank  enough  tea  to  drown 
ourselves  in.  I always  stumbled  with 
the  typical  opening  question,  “But 
basically,  Madame,  where  are  you 
from?”  distracted  every  time  by  the 
use  of  the  word  basically. 


In  small  towns,  where  food  poi- 
soning was  written  on  the  wall  of 
every  bite  of  the  generously  provided 
snacks,  we  thought  of  sufficiently 
convincing  ways  to  express  the  sen- 
timent “full.”  I got  used  to  omelettes 
and  toast  with  that  ever  present  hint 
of  cardamom  and  peanut  oil. 

The  one  stumbling  block  was  an 
unexpected  encounter  with  dengue 
fever.  Branded  as  “the  new  malaria,” 
dengue  is  a mosquito-borne  virus 
that  feels  like  being  flattened  under 
an  avalanche  of  hot  rocks,  followed 
by  a period  of  a robot-like  haziness; 
numb  limbs,  drooping  spirits. 

Most  of  my  human  contact  during 
this  time  was  encounters  with  nurses 
who,  to  my  dismay,  conceived  of 
nursing  as  a series  of  practical  tasks 
and  not  a higher  calling  to  love  and 
to  heal.  To  them,  an  arm  is  a thing 
that  dispenses  blood.  Tears  are 
things  that  only  babies  produce.  I 
gathered  two  essential  lessons  from 
this  experience  — that  the  psycho- 
logical distress  of  illness  is  much 
worse  than  its  physical  manifesta- 
tion and  that  the  people  who  spend 
time  with  the  sufferers  are  heroes  for 
all  the  grumpiness  they  withstand. 

In  fact,  India  provides  an  endless 
supply  of  these  lessons  if  you  want 
to  find  them.  In  the  late  evenings, 
when  up  to  it,  I would  run  on  the 
treadmill  next  to  my  80-year-old 
neighbour  Raj  on  the  bike  (who 
hiked  so  slowly  he  was  almost  mov- 
ing backwards)  who  never  failed  to 
lecture  me  on  the  benefits  of  healthy 
living.  “You  must  eat  right:  spice  to 
keep  the  mosquitoes  away,  yogurt  to 
keep  the  spices  from  sickening  you,” 
he  would  say  with  a hint  of  regret  at 
his  own  ailing  health.  “Exercise  is 
good  even  for  ladies,”  he  suggested, 
as  if  I,  dripping  in  sweat,  might  like 
the  idea. 

Even  though  I never  disagreed 
with  him,  these  chats  were  always  in 
the  context  of  The  Wise  One 
enlightens  The  Naive  One  and  ended 

Dengue  is  a 
mosqaltO'<borne  uirus 
that  feels  like  being 
flattened  under  an 
avalanche  of  hot 
rocks,  followed  by  a 
period  of  a robot^Uke 
haziness... 

with  me  saying,  “Well,  thank  you. 

I’ll  think  about  that.”  From  what 
I’ve  glimpsed  of  India,  such  kernels 
of  wisdom  are  more  abundant  even 
than  rice. 

Mary  Albino  is  a graduate  student 
at  the  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies. 


